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Since You Were Born 
An Editorial 


ISTORY,” we are con- 

stantly hearing, “is al- 

ways in the making.” And 

that is why current events are 

studied in high school as well 

as the records of past times. 

But we wonder whether stu- 

dents quite realize the actual 

thing that is going on behind those words. It is a 

process as real as your daily paper or the cereal 

you eat for breakfast. Ask your parents sometime 

whether they ever had tomato or orange juice with 

their meals when they were young. You may be 

surprised to learn that many items of food that 

now seem like the laws of the Medes and Persians 

did not come into common use until a very few 

years ago. A new social habit, in short, has be- 

come part of our general way of living. And that 
is what history is made of—social habits. 

This “living history” has been in our minds a 

good deal lately because the last twenty years 

(roughly since the World War), and perhaps even 


more strikingly, the last seven years (since the - 


stock market crash of October, 1929), have been a 
period of unprecedentedly swift social change. For 
instance, how many of us stopped to think, a few 
weeks ago, that the Inauguration of the President 
on January 20, instead of on March 4, means a 
really revolutionary change in a political custom 
that had persisted since Washington’s time? In 
the “horse and buggy days” they had to allow a 
year for the newly elected Congress to hear the 
news and travel by slow and painful stagecoach to 
Washington from remote sections. Now we hear 
it, not only in next day’s newspapers, but while 


commentators. All this is made possible by means 
that actually did not exist when you were born! 

Progress in many fields has been accelerated 
by the trend of events during the depression. Some 
of these changes may have been hasty and some 
have had to be revised or scrapped. But the Roose. 
velt Administration will probably be remembered 
in history less for its concrete achievements than 
for its remarkable influence in creating a new 
“climate” of public opinion on social and economic 
problems. Think of the number of new ideas in 
government (at least they seem new in America) 
that first emerged into the field of public discus- 
sion and practical action during the past four years 
—such ideas, for instance, as national planning, 
social security, unemployment insurance, soil con- 
servation, low-cost housing, rural electrification, 
collective bargaining, bank deposit insurance, gov- 
ernment aid to the arts (see Dr. Rugg’s article in 
this issue), the cooperative movement! 

And even more amazing has been the speeding- 
up of improvements in the technical side of pro- 
duction, transportation, and communication. World 
aviation has jumped from infancy to maturity. 
Railroads have electrified their lines, adopted 
Diesel power, streamlined their trains. Buses cover 
the nation, tractors have transformed the farms. 
Radio has come of age. Commercial television is 
not far off. Air-conditioning will soon be common- 
place. You can lift your telephone and talk with 
almost anyone, anywhere. 

These things are spectacular and novel. They do 
not, in themselves, spell progress, without far-see- 
ing thought about purposes and human factors. 
But they form the stuff of history, and we are 


the actual event is going on, via radio flashes and _ living it. Keep your eyes open! 
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The Bulldogger 


By James Stevens 


OR seven days Til Allen had 

stuck to the bench in the em- 

ployment office. From eight in 
the morning until six in the evening, 
hour by hour, the short wiry man in 
the ten-gallon hat sat and stared 
grimly at the jobs chalked on the 
blackboard. Whenever a new call 
was wired in from a sawmill or a 
logging camp—and that was rare in 
these days near to winter—Til Allen 
was always the first man to reach the 
counter. 

“Ever punch a donkey engine?” the 
job shark would ask. Or: “Ever run 
an air trimmer in a sawmill?” 

“You betcher!” was the snapped 
reply every time. 

And then an experienced logger or 
millman would be picked from the 
mackinawed, calk-booted crowd that 
drifted in all day from the streets of 
Portland’s skidroad. 

But the short wiry man in the ten- 
gallon hat could not be rebuffed. He 
hung on. At last he got on the job 
shark’s nerves. 

“Say, you!” he exploded on the 
seventh day. “Say, why don’t you 
go back where you come from? Don’t 
you see it’s no use to hang on here? 
Work’s too tight. Too many experi- 
enced lumber rasslers and loggers 
lookin’ for jobs. Better go back to 
yer cows, feller.” 

“Back home they call me the bull- 
dogger,” said the wiry man calmly. 
“Try to live up to the name. Usually 
do. Hangin’ on. That’s me, Til 
Allen.” 

“Huh!” the job 
“You'll just starve.” 

“Starve hangin’ on 
then.” 

“Well!” The job shark’s 
voice rose to a yell. “You 
think you’ll get anything 
from me? Think I’d give 
a timber job to a blamed 
cow-hand?” 

“What are you a-callin’ 
me?” said the wiry man 
gently. 

“Cow-hand. Think I 
can’t tell? That horny 
spike of a thumb nail 
shows me. A _ rope- 
burned cow-hand. Yes, 
sir.” 

“You make it sound 
insultin’,” said Til Allen, 
gentler than ever. 

“Meant to,” growled 
the job shark. “Sick of 
lookin’ at you. Get out 
of my office.” 

“Hangin’ on,” said Til» 


shark snorted. 
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sweetly. “Me, I’m a bulldogger.” 

The job shark tramped heavily 
around the counter. He reached out 
a beefy hand for the wiry man’s 
collar. Things happened. The job 
shark’s head split a chair bottom as 
he went down. When the stars faded 
he discovered that his arm was 
clamped in a hammerlock. 

“Held down five hun’erd steers in 
my time, more or less,” said Til, 
sweeter than ever. “Guess I can hold 
you, mister. How about a job now?” 

“Lemme loose,” whimpered the job 
shark. “Lemme loose. Ow! Yeah, 
I’ll send you to a job—honest!” 

“All things come to him who bull- 
dogs on,” said Til, getting up. “I 
know you'll give me the worst job 
you got, mister, but that’s all right.” 

The job shark had thought of it 
first. It happened that a call had 
just come in for a husky and experi- 
enced lumber handler to be sent 
down to the McCall Lumber Com- 
pany. A man was wanted for the 
timber chute. Scarce though jobs 
were, the experienced lumber hand- 
lers were passing this one up. They 


Til filled a page with figures. 

He scowled at them, he swore 

at them, he worked them over 

again, but they refused to 
change. 


knew that the McCall timber chute 
was the toughest place to work on 
the Columbia River. 

“You got to be half bulldog and 
half mule to hold down a job on that 
chute,” said one. “Not me!” 

Til Allen thought the shark was a 
good sport to write out a ticket for 
a job that paid five dollars a day, 
one dollar more than the going saw- 
mill wages for common labor. 

“Much obliged,” said Til. “I leave 
you with the kindest of feelin’s. This 
means more to me than you can 
know.” 

“There’s a lot you don’t know, too.” 
The job shark said that when Til was 
headed for the door and out of hear- 
ing. “But you’re goin’ to learn, 
young feller, what it means for a cow- 
hand to get fresh with the gener’l 
manager of a employment emporium.” 

On a wet and windy November 
morning there was an alien figure 
among the men in mackinaws, slick- 
ers, and calked boots who were 
tramping down the soggy board walks 
from the sawmill men’s hotel to the 
yards of the McCall Lumber Com- 
pany. Most of them were unmistak- 
ably “webfooters,” as the natives of 
the region west of Oregon’s Cascade 
Range are called. Their faces were 
red, but had no lines or tan from dry 
winds, dust and sunshine. 
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Til Allen, on the other hand, was 
unmistakably from “east of the 
mountains,” the land of cattle and 
wheat. He wore a ten-gallon hat 
and a leather coat. His belt was ten 
inches wide and studded with brass. 
His laced boots came to his knees 
and had no calks. The legs of his 
overalls were not stagged; they were 
stuffed inside his boot tops. Til, 
himself, was wiry and lean, his tan 
was deep and as brown as the inside 
of fir bark, and the lines which spread 
from the corners of his eyes had been 
made by years of squinting against 
dust, wind, and the brilliant sunlight 
of an arid country. His legs were 
bowed, and he stalked through the 
yards with the stiff gait of a man 
more accustomed to the saddle and 
the wagon seat than the ground. He 
’ had but the vaguest idea of what a 
timber chute was like. He inquired 
cautiously as to its location. At last 
he found it, in charge of a giant of 
a man called Big Jess Blaney. 

The timber chute worked four men, 
including the straw boss. It was a 
trestle thirty feet high and one hun- 
dred and twenty long, topped by a line 
of powered steel rolls, with beams 
sloping down to horizontal skids which 
were greased for the easy sliding of 
the rough timbers. There were eighty 
feet of dock floor between the chute 
and the river. In this space the chute 
men built their loads. The straw boss 
explained that the smaller timbers 
were loaded directly from the skids, 
while each big one was wheeled 
out to its load on a two-wheeled 
truck. 

“T savvy it, I guess,” said Til Allen. 
“Something like cuttin’ out your 
brands in a roundup.” 

“What are you talkin’ about?” said 
Big Jess Blaney, with honest curios- 
ity. 

“Cattle.” 

“Oh.” The big webfooter nodded. 
“T’ve heard of them. You must come 
from east of the mountains.” 

“Yep.” 

“T’m afeard,” said the straw boss, 
“that what you know about ranchin’ 
won’t do you much good here. Lum- 
ber is lumber, and nothin’ else, and 
this partickler job is hell and halle- 
lujah.” 

“Watch me hang on,” said Til, and 
his mouth was a tight line. 

“You seem to be one of these 
strong, wiry kind.” -But Big Jess’ 
voice was doubtful. “If you’ve never 
rassled lumber, though—” 

“T can buck wheat sacks with any 
man in the Grass Hills country.” Til 
made it sound like a plain statement 
and not a boast. “I can out-bulldog 
any man back home, too.” 

“Yeah? What’s bulldoggin’?” 

“Gosh, but you webfooters are 
ignorant! It’s rasslin’ steers down. 
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You dive off your hoss, take your 
steer by the horns, twist him down 
and hold him.” 

“What in thunder you want to do 


that for?” The straw boss looked 
skeptical. “Sounds fishy to me,” he 
went on. “What man in his right 


mind would go out and rassle with a 
cow? I ask you, now.” 

“What man in his right mind would 
go out and rassle timbers like these 
here?” said Til. 

“Why, rasslin’ lumber’s a job. A 
trade, you might say. I’ve done it all 
my life.” 

“And I’ve rassled wheat sacks and 
steers the same way. But we won’t 
argy,” said Til. “I just want a chance 
to hang on here. Just a chance to 
make good.” 

“You'll get ’er,” said the straw boss. 
“Just don’t forget you’re a greenhorn 
here.” 

“A tenderfoot.” Til Allen grinned, 
but his jaw was set. “Watch me hang 
on. Got to work, Mr. Blaney. Simply 
got to.” 

Work. On the timber chute of the 
McCall sawmill a man soon learned 
what the word meant. A man soon 
learned there what was needed for 
holding down the toughest job on the 
Columbia River. It needed big arms 
and shoulders, a sound heart, a deep 
chest, speed in hands and feet and, 
above all, the skill that comes from 
experience in handling green lumber. 
Til Allen excelled in none of these 
qualities; he was especially lacking 
in the last and most important. Yet 
he managed to hang on throughout 
the forenoon. And when the five 
o’clock whistle boomed, he was still 
staggering through the drizzle from 
the timber-burdened skids to the 
loads, and back again. 

“Do I get another chance tomor- 
row?” he said weakly to the straw 
boss when the whistle blew. 

“Bulldogger, you do,” said Big Jess 
admiringly. “But why? It’s the 
miserablest way of committin’ suicide 
I know. Why don’t you jump off the 
dock and get it over sudden?” 

“Five dollars a day,” said Til Allen, 
as much to himself as to the straw 
boss. “A dollar more than for a com- 
mon labor job. Got to hang on. Got 
to.” 

Jess Blaney stared solemnly at him 
for a moment, then shook his head in 
a puzzled way and tramped off for 
the company hotel. Til Allen leaned 
against a load of timbers and rested. 
The labor of the day pounded on in 
his head. Boom—boom—boom! Tim- 
bers thudding down from the live 
rolls. A yank and a leave on his end 
of a leaden green stick six inches 
thick, sixteen wide, and sixty feet 
long. Rolling it away on a two-wheeled 
truck. Straining himself to his toes 
as the big stick was labored into place 











on a load. His partner, Ham Nelson, 
growling “Greenhorn!” whenever he 
made a miscue. Jess Blaney yelling 
“Big rush! Hustle!” every ten min- 
utes, when a pile of smaller timbers 
or ties would crash down the skids, 
His fingers and thumbs pinched by 
his clumsiness until every one was 
aching and blue. Spots of fire in his 
elbows and shoulders blades. A catch 
of sharp pain in the small of his back 
at every strain on the muscles there, 
The weak trembles in his knees. Rain 
down his neck.. Brittle fir slivers 
gouging through his ragged gloves. 
The nerve-wracking screams of the 
big saws in his ears. 

That for a man from east of the 
mountains anyway. Til Allen was 
smitten with homesickness. He gazed 
out over the loads of timber at the 
rain-grayed surface of the great 
Columbia. A vision swept over the 
water and the dull green hedge of 
firs on the far shore. . . 

A vision of rolling lands. Stubble, 
yellow, and shining in the clear air 
of an Eastern Oregon autumn. The 
smell of black soil in fields sown to 
winter wheat. The sagebrush hills 
of the cattle range, rising in ridges 
toward the piney mountains. Himself 
trailing a bunch of beef. A pitifully 
small bunch—but beef. Honest, bald- 
faced beef, and his own. . . . Trailing 
along ... Sundown . . Moonrise 
... The keen snap of frost in the 
dry air ... The home fence. . . The 
home gate ... Smell of coffee boil- 
ing and bacon frying ... A light in 
the window of the old ranch-house 
where he was born . . . A voice from 
an opened door—a brave woman's 
voice. ... 

Til Allen snapped himself erect. His 
eyes were steely gray again. His jaw 
was set in ridges of muscle. 

“You'll hang on, Til Allen!” He 
jabbed a sore rib with a _ bruised 
thumb for emphasis. “Three months 
of hell ahead, but you’re hangin’ 
on!” 

He felt like a soldier ona battlefield 
as he walked stiffly through the lum- 
ber stacks. Most of the sawmill men 
were waiting in the hotel lobby for 
the supper gong, when he entered. 
Jess Blaney was there, with George 
Paddock and Ham Nelson, the others 
of the timber chute crew. They were 
discussing the new chute hand, this 
lean, wiry, sunburned greenhorn from 
the Eastern Oregon ranch country. 

“Bet he don’t last another shift,” 
said Ham Nelson, after Til had passed 
upstairs to his room. 

“Dunno,” said the boss of the tim- 
ber chute. “He’s got some reason for 
hangin’ on. Some powerful reason. 
And he calls hisself a bulldogger. 
He’ll drop before he’ll quit, that’s 
what I bet.” 

* 


* * 
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A month later Til Allen was still 
on the timber chute. He had not quit 
and he had not dropped. He was 
still hanging on to the toughest job. 
But he was wearing the marks of 
twenty-six days of killing labor. Lean 
as he had been in the first place, he 
had worked off six pounds of weight. 
The lines about his eyes had 
deepened. His jaw was perpetually 
set as he worked. The steely glitter 
was never gone from his eyes. By 
sheer nerve and determination he 
had hung on. 

The others of the chute crew knew 
it. They sensed, too, that he hated the 
labor of handling lumber, that even 
the river country itself repelled him. 
He was an alien. Paddock and Nelson, 
lumber handlers all their lives, were 
hostile. And an instinctive hostility 
had developed among the other saw- 
mill men against the bulldogger. They 
saw him washing his own clothes, 
patching his overalls, shirts, and 
gloves, buying the cheapest tobacco. 
They were aware of it when he 
shunned the hotel poker games. 

“A swell guy, he is,” they said. 
“Always knowed them east of the 
mountains ranchers was tightwads.” 

Til did not help matters any by 
his talk. Whenever he joined the 
lobby gang after supper, he could 
talk of nothing but his home country. 
Cattle and horses. Sunshine and dry 
air. Wheat and range grass. The free 
life of a horse riding rancher. 

The webfooters snorted. 

“What the hell you doin’ over here, 
then?” George Paddock would roar. 
“Nobody invited you out of the sticks 
to a civilized country, did they?” 

Til Allen never told anybody—not 
even Jess Blaney—why he was here. 
When he was questioned about it, 
his eyes got a bleaker look, his mouth 
set in a grimmer line, and he made no 
reply. But he hung on. 

Big Jess Blaney was always sym- 
pathetic and curious. To the boss 
of the timber chute, Til Allen was a 
man from a foreign country. He him- 
self knew nothing but sawmilling in 
the timberlands. He felt that the wiry 
little bulldogger from east of the 
mountains would never be a timber- 
country man. The heavy work was 
breaking him down. Why was he 
hanging like grim death to the tough- 
est sawmill job on the Columbia 
River? 

“The pore cuss must need the extra 
money mighty bad for some reason,” 
said Big Jess to himself, as he sized 
up the bulldogger in the lobby crowd 
on Christmas Eve. “Must need it 
mighty infernal bad. I’d think he’d 
g0 hold up a bank first.” 

There was some such desperate 
thought in Til Allen’s own mind, as 

sat in a corner and watched the 
ttowd of timber-country men. Nearly 
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all of them were rigged up in white 
collars, gaudy silk neckties, and 
tailored suits. Only their muscle- 
ridged necks, broad shoulders, bulg- 
ing sleeves, and large red hands gave 
them the appearance of workingmen. 
Allen felt conspicuous in his patched 
overalls, rough boots, and faded wool 
shirt. It seemed that he was thou- 
sands of miles away from his own 
kind. The only talk here was of the 
woods and mills. Not a word about 
range lands and ranch fields. Sud- 
denly he was dog-tired—worn out; 
so homesick that he was turning 
weak all over. It was Christmas Eve, 
and his first one away from the old 
ranch home where he was born... . 

Had to get out of this mob. In an- 
other minute he would go wild and 
crack Ham Nelson between the eyes. 
Go up to his room. Write a letter 
home... . 

Half an hour later, Til Allen was 
sitting on the edge of his bed. He 


was staring down at the lined page of 
a cheap tablet in his left hand. In his 
right, a stub of a pencil was clasped 
loosely in sliver-scarred fingers. He 
read over again all that he had 
written on the first page: 


Dear Emmy and kids: 

Well, I hope you’re having as fine a 
Christmas eve as I am. Only wish I was 
with you right now. Bound to get home- 
sick in spite of my fine job. I’m making 
it fine and I’ll have the money by spring 
so don’t you worry, Emmy. How is 
everything? You write like all was fine 
but I can’t help but worry some. Alton, 
when your ma wrote me you were rop- 
ing the calves and riding them I vowed 
I'd lick you when I was home again, but 
I take it back now for a Christmas pres- 
ent. Only don’t do it any more but mind 
your ma. I guess, Emmy, I'll keep hang- 
ing on here unless there’s a shutdown— 


He had stopped there for a spell of 
figuring. There was to be a shut- 
down for repairs that would last ten 
days. Jess Blaney had as much as 
promised that the bulldogger should 
have a place on the dock repairing 
during that time. But it would be 
only a four-dollar job. 

Ten dollars less for the period. 
Til filled a page with figures. He 
scowled at them, he swore at them, 
he worked them over again, but they 
refused to change. 

He shook his head wearily and his 
shoulders sagged. It was no use. He 
had written in the letter that he was 
certain to have the money—but the 
figures disputed him. Til Allen felt 
the urge to fight on dying out of his 
heart. No use. His grip was break- 
ing. Might as well give in now. This 
job would kill him off anyway. Go 
back home—there was a shutdown. 
He would not need to lie. Yeah, he 
could be on the old home soil by to- 
morrow night—and he’d have until 
the first of March. Might as well 
slide. ... 

There was a knock on his door. 

“Well, come in,” said Til Allen, 
wondering who it could be. 

The door opened and the big frame 
of Jess Blaney seemed to fill the little 
room. , The straw boss was embar- 
rassed. His ears were red and his 
gaze roved nervously over Til’s head. 
He cleared his throat before he spoke. 

“Got a chance for—uh—somebody 
durin’ the shutdown,” he said. “A 
tough job. Not such a hell and halle- 
lujah job as on the chute, but a steady 
grind. And twelve or sixteen hours 
a day. Big money—ninety cents an 
hour for eight, then time and a half 
for overtime. What say?” 

“Why,” said Til slowly, the vision 
of home still on him. “I—uh—” 

Big Jess glared. 

“I thought you was a bulldogger! 
Thought you needed money for your 
fambly some way. Thought I was 


(Continued on page 20) 








Story of 
a Farmer 
By Clarence Day 


HERE once was a tall husky 
| fellow, big hands and feet; not 
much education. (Though he 
came of a fairly good family.) He 
had very bad teeth. His father had 
left him a farm, and that was his great 
interest—farming. He had the kind 
of feeling about farming that a good 
shoemaker has about shoes., Of 
course, he complained more or less, 
and felt dissatisfied and discouraged, 
and threatened to give up his farm 
when things went badly. But there 
was nothing else he could have wil- 
lingly turned to; and he was never 
weary of experimenting with different 
ways of planting his crops. 

He was a sound-thinking man, and 
men trusted him. He grew prominent. 
Held some offices. As a result, when 
he was forty-three he had to go away 
from home for some years. This was 
while he was managing an army. 
And I ought to explain that it was a 
hard army to manage. It was not 
only badly equipped and _ poorly 
trained, but sometimes the men would 
run away in the midst of a battle. 
That made this man angry. He was 
ordinarily composed and benign in his 
manner, but when he saw the soldiers 
showing fear he used to become 
violently aroused, and would swear 
at them and strike them. His nature 
loathed cowardice. He cared nothing 
for danger himself, perhaps because 
of his teeth, and he couldn’t under- 
stand why these other men dreaded 
to die. 

All his life, when he was at table 
with others, he used to sit there in 
silence, drumming on the cloth with 
his fork. He seldom joked. He was 
hardly ever playful. People said he 
was too dignified, too solemn. Well! 
one isn’t apt to be a comedian, pre- 
cisely, with toothache. He was only 
twenty-two when he began having 
his teeth pulled, they tortured him 
so; and when he began to use false 
ones they fitted him badly. 

Imagine him dressing for dinner— 
fresh linen, clean shaved, spick and 
span in good clothes—and then he 
opens a drawer and there are those 
teeth. He puts them in his mouth 
and goes slowly downstairs, joggling 
them about with his tongue, trying 
to get them to set right. What kind 
of mood would he be in when dinner 
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Drawing by Howard Pyle 


Washington, the farmer, overseeing the garden work at Mt. Vernon 
after his retirement. 


was served and when he had-to sit 
there and be bruised by each mouth- 
ful in secret? At least it was prob- 
ably in secret—there were usually 
guests, and I don’t suppose he took 
the whole table into his confidence, 
or opened his mouth and whipped 
them out when trying to eat his first 
walnut and threw the whole set into 
the fireplace, crying “Damn those 
teeth, I am starving!” 

About this army again. He didn’t 
want to manage it. He had had quite 
a liking for military work, as a youth, 
and had even gone on a small expe- 
dition to see active service, though 
his mother had interfered all she 
could, and tried hard to prevent him. 
But as this was all the experience he 
ever had had, and as he had never 
studied warfare, he didn’t know any- 
thing about handling large bodies of 
troops. 


However, he had a clear mind and 
a good natural insight; and in spite 
of his ignorance, of which he was 
painfully conscious, he managed t 
win the war, and then thankfully re- 
turned to his farm. He went back with 
enthusiasm. He had been away for 
eight years altogether, and for sx 
of those years he did not once sé 
foot on his fields. He had found time, 
however, in between whiles, to talk 
with the farmers in the northerly 
parts of his country, and collect new 
ideas. He now began to experiment 
with plaster of Paris and powdered 
stone as fertilizers. He tried clover, 
rye, peas, oats and carrots to strength 
en his land. He tried mud. F& 
planted potatoes with manure, 
potatoes without, and noted exactly 
what the difference was in the yield 
His diary speaks of the chinch bug 
attacking his corn, and of the meal 
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way the rain had of passing by on 
the other side of the river, falling 
generously there, while “not enough 
fell here to wet a handkerchief.” He 
laboriously calculated the number of 
seed in a pound (this retired Com- 
mander!) and found the red clover 
had 71,000, timothy 298,000 and barley 
8,925. 

He saw lots of people. And he was 
laid up occasionally with malaria, 
and fever and ague. And he was 
called upon to help frame a constitu- 
tion for his little nation. A busy 
period. He had an attack of rheuma- 
tism, too, which lasted over six 
months, and it was sometimes so bad 
he could hardly raise his hand to his 
head or turn over in bed. And when 
the national constitution had been 
adopted, they elected him president. 
That meant a lot of outside work for 
another eight years. 

Some of this work he hated. He 
hated speech-making for instance. At 
his inauguration he was so agitated 
and embarrassed that men saw he 
trembled, and when he read his speech 
his voice was almost too low to be 
heard. He was always very con- 
scious of having a poor education, 
and being a bad speller and so forth. 
But the people didn’t care about that, 
much: they trusted his judgment, and 
admired the man’s goodness and 
spirit. 

A sculptor was sent to make a 
statue of him, late in his life. He 
couldn’t get him to pose satisfactorily. 
No noble attitudes. In vain did the 
sculptor talk about state affairs and 
that war. Such things did not stir 
him. He remained either stiff or re- 
laxed. . But one day they were out 
on the farm together; and as this 
man watched his live-stock, he un- 
consciously took a fine, alive attitude. 
So the sculptor made a statue of him 
that way; and that statue is famous. 

In spite of his usual 





man had a temper. He used to get 
very sore and warm at times, when 
unfairly criticized. At one of his 
cabinet meetings, for instance, says a 
contemporary, he became “much in- 
flamed, got into one of those passions 
when he cannot command himself, 
ran on much on the personal abuse 
which had been bestowed on him 
(and said) that by God he had rather 
be in his grave than in his present 
situation. That he had rather be on 
his farm than to be made emperor of 
the world, and yet that they were 
charging him with wanting to be a 
king. That that rascal Freneau sent 
him three of his papers every day, as 
if he thought he would become the 
distributor of his papers; that he 
could see nothing in this but an im- 
pudent design to insult him,” etc., etc. 
Poor stung human being; with all 
his serenity gone! 

A great portrait-painter said of him 
that his features were indicative of 
the strongest and most ungovernable 
passions; and had he been born in the 
forests, it was his opinion that he 
would have been the fiercest man 
among the savage tribes. 

This was the temperament that 
smoldered in him; the lurking flame 
that he had to live with daily. But 
by reflection and resolution he ob- 
tained a firm ascendancy over it. 

One night when he was sixty-seven 
years old he woke up at about two 
in the morning feeling very unwell: 
He had had a sore throat, and now 
he couldn’t swallow; felt suffocated. 
A miserable feeling. His wife would 
have got up to call a servant; but he 
wouldn’t allow her to do it lest she 
should catch cold. He lay there for 
four hours in the cold bedroom, his 
body in a chill, before receiving any 
attention or before even a fire was 
lighted. Then they sent for the doc- 
tors. They bled the old hero three 
times, taking the last time a quart. 
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Washington, the general, directing the Revolutionary Army forces at 


Yorktown, Sept 28, 1781. 
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Clarence Day Looks at 
George Washington 


7HEN you celebrate Washington’s 
birthday this time each year what 

do you know about the man you honor? 
For years George Washington has been 
looking down at us from schoolroom 
walls and up at us from history books 
as a benevolent but grim old gentle- 
man who steered us valiantly through 
a very bad time in our history and 
whom we honor as the Father of our 
Country. But what do we know about 
him as a plain human being subject 
to temper and toothache? In the “Story 
of a Farmer” Clarence Day has turned 
the candid camera of his own sympa- 
thetic eye on Washington and developed 
a picture of the real man behind the 
granite face in the Stuart portraits. 


——————— 


He was physically a vigorous man, 
but this weakened him greatly. “I 
find I am going,” he said. He was in 
great pain, and said, “Doctor, I die 
hard.” A little later he added: “I 
feel I am going. I thank you for 
your attention, you had better not 
take any more trouble about me, but 
let me go off quietly.” His breathing 
became much easier just at the end. 

Did Washington look back at his” 
life as he lay there, and what did he 
think of it? That his farming had 
been interesting though difficult, and 
much interrupted? That his fellow- 
men had really asked a good many 
sacrifices of him, and not left him 
nearly as much time as he wished for 
his fields? Or did he think that in 
death he would at least have no more 
trouble with teeth? A set of dental 
instruments was found in one of his 
drawers after the funeral. In others 
were memoranda about affairs of state 
he had worked at, and various kinds 
of plows he had tried, and his farm- 
ing accounts. 


Reprinted from After All, by Clarence 
Day, by permission of and special ar- 
rangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
authorized publishers. 
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“Super Flood’? Demands 
Prevention at Source 


Army engineers directing the fight to 
hold the Mississippi River levees against 
flood waters rolling out of the Ohio Val- 
ley seemed more confident last week 
that their battle would be successful. 
(Schol., Feb. 13.) The town of Cairo, 
Illinois, in the triangle at the junction 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi, held its 
breath while the waters lapped within 
6 inches of the top of their sea wall 
before beginning a slow drop. While 
the flood crisis was at its height, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent Congress a message 
and a report of the National Resources 
Committee outlining a permanent, na- 
tionally co-ordinated public works pro- 
gram to last six years. The central point 
of the plan is a national water program. 
The cost of all projects proposed was 
placed at over five billion dollars. The 
estimated cost for the first year would 
be over one billion dollars, and the out- 
lay of money would decrease annually 
from the second to the sixth year. 


The national water program puts great 
stress on flood-control projects designed 
to prevent such disasters as that in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Imme- 
diate action is asked on a plan to have 
army engineers prepare $85,000,000 
worth of reservoir construction in the 
Ohio Valley. In addition, irrigation, 
flood-control and drainage projects 
would require 24 per cent of the total 
funds proposed. Street and highway con- 
struction, slum clearance, soil conserva- 
tion, sewage, navigation aids and pest 
control are included in the list of projects 
outlined by the Board. 

Although the National Resources 
Board’s report was completed before the 
Ohio and Mississippi floods it gives a 
careful picture of conditions in this area. 
“One-seventh of the population of the 
United States is concerned directly with 
the waters of the Ohio basin,” said the 
Board, “which present grave dangers 
and great opportunities. High floods 
have swept down the Ohio from time 
to time since the days of earliest set- 
tlement along its banks. It has contrib- 
uted more than any other stream to 
the devastating flood waters of the lower 
Mississippi. A system of flood control 
reservoirs to store water on the tribu- 
taries would provide the most practical 
means of controlling the floods of the 
Ohio and its larger branches. A plan 
developed by the engineers includes 
some 89 reservoirs for flood control and 
power production,” the Board pointed 
out. This Board is headed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and 
has made several studies of our natural 
resources in past years. 

In his message the President told 
Congress that we need a “long-range 
plan and policy of construction—to pro- 
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vide the best use of our resources and 
to prepare in advance for any other 
emergency.. Such a plan would provide 
work for the unemployed at projects 
that are useful to the nation and would 
avoid hasty public works programs that 
seek to put men to work doing jobs 
that may be wasteful in the long run. 
Backing up the President was the Board’s 
statement that any program of flood 
control should be linked with a program 
of land development which will aid the 
farmers of the areas concerned. “We 
do not hesitate,” the Board said, “to pro- 
vide large sums for battleships in time 
of peace.” It is reasonable therefore 
to spend money for plans which can be 
used to direct a public works program 
during periods when we must care for 
the unemployed by putting them to 
work, the Board argued. It particularly 
recommended that efforts be made to 
conserve the backwater regions of the 
Mississippi and develop them into farm- 
ing areas (see map). 
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The Mississippi in its harness of levees, 
and new ones to be constructed. 





Seamen Win Main Points 
in Strike Settlement 


Smoke began to rise last week from 
the stacks of 18 ships in the port of San 
Francisco, while in Seattle 22 vessels 
were preparing to leave port. Along 
the waterfront seamen and longshoremen 
were burning the shacks which they 
had used during the three months’ strike 
which involved 35,000 maritime workers 
and tied up 237 ships on the Pacific 
Coast. By the terms of an agreement 
being concluded between the strikers 
and shipping companies, the seamen— 
who sail the ships—and the longshore- 
men—who load them—have won the 
main points that they were striking for. 

The sailors gained a $10 monthly wage 
increase, while the longshoremen’s pay 
remains the same. Both seamen and 
longshoremen won the right to control 
their hiring halls. These halls are set 
up in a port as headquarters where sea- 
men and longshoremen are hired. The 
unions demanded complete control over 
them, and the ship owners’ refusal to 
agree was the main reason why the 
strike started. Several newspapers urged 
that Congress take action to prevent 
future shipping strikes. They recom- 
mended that a permanent labor board 
be set up to settle disputes in the ship- 
ping industry. A similar board serves 
in this manner for the railroads. It 
has been able to prevent serious strikes 
and satisfy both employees and em- 
ployers. 

The strike of seamen on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts also has been ended 
and a new wage agreement put in force, 
after a meeting between the officials 
of the International Seamen’s Union and 
shipping companies. Changes were made 
in the agreement of 1935 which con- 
tained wage proposals that the seamen 
opposed. Led by Joseph Curran these 
“rank and file” seamen went on a strike 
which seriously crippled shipping in the 
east. They contended that Atlantic coast 
wages were lower than Pacific coast 
wages and that the agreement made by 
the International Seamen’s Union was 
not approved by a majority of the men 
When the National Labor Relations 
Board agreed to investigate the situa- 
tion the “rank and file” seamen called 
off their strike. The NLRB is now hold- 
ing hearings on the “rank and file” 
charges against the ISU officials. It is 
expected to hold a vote to see which 
group represents the majority of the 
seamen. The American Federation of 
Labor also began an inquiry on “rank 
and file” charges against ISU officials. 
All strikers were invited back to work, 
unless they had been convicted of vio- 
lence. The steamship companies alse 
agreed to give union men the first chance 
at jobs and approved the creation of a 
labor board to settle other disputed 
questions. 
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good cash. 
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‘ , street, 
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Military Leaders Tighten 
Grip on Japan 


The bitter quarrel in Japan between the 
political parties and army leaders was 
ended for the time being by the appoint- 
ment of General Senjuro Hayashi as the 
new Premier. It is fairly plain, however, 
that the liberal poli- 
ticians and members 
of the Diet (parlia- 
ment) have received 
a set-back in their 
efforts to check the 
political power of 
the army leaders. 

After the resigna- 
tion of Premier 
Koki Hirota, fol- 
lowing the bitter 
attacks on his gov- 
ernment by mem- 
bers of the Diet, the Japanese Emperor 
asked General Kazushige Ugaki to be- 
come Premier. General Ugaki opposed 
the army’s demands for more political 
power and was strongly supported by 
the political parties who fear that the 
army wants to set up a dictatorship. 
But army leaders blocked Ugaki’s efforts 
to form a new cabinet by refusing to 
allow an army officer to serve as Min- 
ister of War. (Schol., Feb. 13.) The 
General finally gave up the attempt to 
form a new cabinet and the Emperor 
appointed General Hayashi. 

Although the new Premier is a mild 
man, who doesn’t act like a fire-eating 
military leader, he is said to favor the 
army program of increased military ex- 
penses and a strong policy in China. 
His cabinet contains several moderate 
men, including the more cautious Toyo- 
taro Yuki as Finance Minister. But it 
also has several strong military men 
who are certain to seek more political 
power and thus weaken the position of 
the Diet. 

The new cabinet’s most difficult task at 
present is to find enough money to keep 
the army and navy satisfied. Demands 
for higher taxes have caused bitter op- 
position from business leaders as well as 
the general public, because living ex- 
penses have continued to go up. 
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Hitler’s Speech Disturbs 
Powers; Poland Fortifies 


Dictator Adolf Hitler’s speech cele- 
brating his four years as the supreme 
ruler of Germany has not made a very 
good impression on the rest of Europe. 
British and French statesmen, who are 
willing to codperate if Hitler will stop 
threatening the peace of Europe, consid- 
ered the speech was dangerous because 
of the things that were not said in it. 
(Schol., Feb. 13.) 

Hitler sounded very moderate in his 
attitude toward Britain and France. He 
said his agreements with Poland, Austria, 
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Italy and Japan showed that Germany 
wants to codperate in preserving peace 
in Europe. He promised to leave Hol- 
land and Belgium alone and said that 
France need not fear German armies. 
But he made no statement about his 
plans for the Eastern part of Europe. 
(See page 13, S. S. Ed.) This means 
that Germany may attempt to take terri- 
tory from Russia, or seize that part of 
Czechoslovakia which is populated by 
Germans. France has treaties with Rus- 
sia and Czechoslovakia and is worried 
about Hitler’s “push to the east.” Britain 
has been backing France and hopes that 
Germany won’t start anything until the 





two nations are not friendly with each 
other. She doesn’t want to call on either 
nation for help because she fears them 
both. Before Poland won her indepen. 
dence in 1919 she was divided up main. 
ly between Germany and Russia. Nov, 
if she called in German troops to aid 
her against Russia she fears that the 
Germans wouldn’t leave after the fight. 
ing was over. And the same holds true 
regarding Russia. Since Poland stand 
between Russia and Germany she hold; 
the key to peace in the East. Neither 
country can attack the other very easily 
without Poland’s help. Therefore, when 
France steps in and helps Poland build 
up her defenses and her army, she feels 
that she is helping preserve peace, 
France believes that the different na- 

tions of Europe should k 
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Poland is friendly with 
SOVIET France don’t assume that 
she is anti-German or pro- 

RUSSIA Russian. Just remember 
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selves against attack. 
So, when you see that 












that Poland feels that her 
safety lies in keeping 
friendly with all her neigh- 
bors. If she does this it 
may help prevent a future 
war in Europe. 


Balkan Nations 
Work for Peace 
The Balkan nations, that 
danger-spot of southeastem 
Europe, appear to be work- 





























ing determinedly to prevent 
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Map showing Poland’s position in Europe and 
fortifications on German frontier. 


British air force has been increased 
greatly. She is playing for more time. 

France answered Hitler by providing 
almost one billion dollars which will be 
used to extend the “Maginot” line of 
underground fortifications along the 
whole of the Belgian and Swiss borders. 
She also announced that her air force 
now was second only to Russia’s. Plans 
are also being made to lend Poland 
money to build strong fortifications on 
her borders. Other funds are being 
loaned to aid Polish industry. 

When Poland is mentioned a number 
of questions arise. Is Poland anti-Ger- 
man and pro-French? Is she pro-Ger- 
man and anti-Russian? She has been 
classed as one or the other at different 
times during the past year. The truth is 
that she tries to be friendly with both 
France and Germany. And though she is 
more friendly with Germany than with 
Russia she tries to keep on good terms 
with both ‘nations. In fact, Poland wants 
to be independent. She now has a 
population of 35,000,000 and is almost as 
big as France. But she is between two 
nations—Germany and Russia—and these 








a future war. Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria have agreed 
to settle all future quarrels 
in a peaceful manner. If 
this treaty is followed up by other agree- 
ments with Greece and Roumania 
chances for trouble in the Balkans may 
be reduced. 

Bulgaria long has been a danger spot 
She was an ally of Germany and Aus 
tro-Hungary during the World War, and 
lost a lot of territory to Roumania 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey. Sine 
then, she has worked to regain some d 
this territory, and Germany has sought 
to gain influence in the Balkans by en- 
couraging Bulgaria. German activity i 
this area has caused the other states— 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Roumania an 
Turkey to work together as a Balka 
League. And now if Bulgaria seeks more 
friendly relations with this League th 
Balkans may cease to be a powder keg 
just waiting for a spark to set off a new 
war. 

France is working to bring about mor 
peaceful relations in the Balkans. St 
fears that German activity in Roumania 
and Yugoslavia will hurt French 
and break up the French-controlled 
Little Entente—composed of Czechosl- 
vakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia. 
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Piterany Leads 





CLARENCE DAY 


Clarence was just the man to write 
about George Washington (see page 6). 
You remember him as the author of 
those delightful sketches, Life With 
Father, from which we reprinted the 
chapter, “Father Opens My Mail,” last 
year. We refer you to the same issue 
(Schol., Feb. 8, 1936) for a full-page 
biography of Mr. Day. 


STAGE 


With the Drama Issue so fresh in your 
minds, you'll want to read the newest 
(February) Stage for several reasons. 
One is a condensation of Maxwell An- 
derson’s poetic fantasy High Tor; another 
is Beatrice Lillie’s “Audiences Always 
Beat Me!” And there are lots of pictures. 


SCRIBNER’S 


“Fruit Tramp” is the story to read in 
the (February) Scribner’s. It’s a true 
story, not fiction, and belongs not only 
to Albert Martin who tells it, but to the 
thousands of men, women and children 
who season after season follow the fruit 
and vegetable crops up and down the 
Pacific Coast gathering the peas and let- 
tuce, asparagus and prunes and tomatoes 
we take so much for granted. We do 
object to sand in our spinach—it’s lucky 
we can’t taste the backaches that are 
there too. 

See also in the same issue “An Album 
of Recovery”—eight pages of pictures 
showing what’s been done in our coun- 
try during the last seven years in the 
fields of transportation, communication, 
and production. You'll find dandy pic- 
tures of the newest in trains, buses, 
planes, ships, bridges, dams, etc., which 
illustrate the advances mentioned in the 
editorial on page 2. 


KIPLING 


Kipling’s (unfinished) Autobiography 
is running serially in the New York 
Times and will be published later in 
book form. Those of you who listened 
to Alexander Woollcott a few weeks ago 
will recognize the chapter he spoke of 
in discussing Kipling’s revelation that 
the mistreated little boy in the story, 
“Baa-Baa, Black Sheep,” was none other 
than himself. 


PRIZES 


Robinson Jeffers, poet; Katherine Anne 
Porter, short story writer; James T. Far- 
tell, novelist; and Paul B. Sears, student 
of soil erosion, have been awarded the 
four $2,500 fellowships offered by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club this year to 
“able but neglected” authors. Scholastic, 
rarely caught napping, has not neglected 
two of these writers. See the March 7, 
1936, issue for Miss Porter’s short story, 
“Rope;” and the Nov. 18, 1933, issue for 
a Poetry Corner on Mr. Jeffers. 


SFEBRUARY 20, 1937 


OTTER 


Remember Henry Williamson’s Salar 
the Salmon from which we published a 
chapter early last semester? In “The 
Otter” you'll find the same fine writing 
and the same animal’s eye view of this 
world. The story appears in the Febru- 
ary Living Age. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Girl Scouts, Inc., will celebrate two 
anniversaries this year. The first is on 
March 12, when the organization will be 
25 years old. The other, October 31, 
marks the birthday of Mrs. Juliette Low, 
the founder. The national and _ local 
societies are planning various kinds of 
celebration for each. For fuller infor- 
mation write Public Relations Division, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


NOVELLAS 


Story Magazine has instituted a new 
department with the current issue, which 
contains, along with the usual short 
stories, two long stories hitherto referred 
to as novelettes. The editors of Story 
object to the term, saying that it smacks 
of the period during which farmerettes 
and such were created, and will here- 
after refer to their longer stories as 
“novellas.” 








Author! Author! No. 2 
Closing date March 6, 1937 


Here is the second puzzle in our new 
Author! Author! Contest. Rules below: 


AUTHORS 


RHYNE LOLINIMSAW 
DAXEARLEN KIPHNUS 
NMDOA YOURNN 
LYDAGS THICMTS 
HOOTRYD LEADNIFC RIFHES 


TITLES 


ENTBAIC 
ASLRA HET NAMSLO 
TRONWOMSS 
BREFION 
DOHL ME EALY 


RULES 

1. Only high school students may enter. 

2. What to do: Unscramble the names 
of the authors and the names of the 
titles of books or stories and match the 
proper title with the proper author. 
(All the authors and books or stories in- 
cluded in the lists have been mentioned 
or published in Scholastic during the 
present school year.) Then write an 
essay not exceeding 300 words on which 
of the authors in the list you like best 
and why. Send both the essay and your 
list to the Author! Author! Editor, 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. 

4. Winners will be notified by mail and 
also announced in Scholastic. 

Editors of Scholastic will judge the 
contest. Their choice is final. 


Boks 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER 
By Anna Howard Shaw 


I remember coming into Dr. Shaw’s 
office in Washington one day while the 
war was on, and being taken entirely 
by surprise at finding her just sitting, 
with her hands in her lap and her eyes 
on her desk, not doing a thing. She 
had that day returned from a speaking 
tour that had swung her through a 
dozen states. As I came in, she looked 
up and smiled. “I’ve been sitting here 
resting,” she said, gently: “I don’t see 
why I should feel tired. I must be get- 
ting old.” That was what she was like: 
a tower of strength and courage. 


When you read her autobiography— 
one of the great life-stories of Ameri- 
can literature—you will see how this 
vitality of hers, this pioneer energy, 
could work so wel) and against such 
opposition and difficulty, for the pioneer 
cause of the rights of women. Her work 
for this really began with her childhood, 
when her family moved into the forest 
wilderness and won its long fight against 
hardships bravely borne. Her book shows 
how she had to struggle for a good 
education. It follows her fighting days 
in the heroic age of woman suffrage in 
America. It describes her work together 
with Susan B. Anthony. It tells all this 
with unfailing good humor and good 
sportsmanship. You may not think now 
that what these pioneers did amounted 
to so much in itself. But it was, as Olive 
Schreiner expressed it, because they 
thought of you and worked to make 
the world better for you that they could 
do even as much as they did. 


































FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
By W. H. Hudson 


Here is another autobiography, a story 
of childhood in a strange place, but this 
time the place is the pampas of South 
America and the author the taciturn 
genius to whom you owe one of your 
favorite novels, Green Mansions. 


Hudson’s fame grew so slowly it never 
brought him money along with it. In- 
deed, a naturalist seldom looks for 
either, taking it out in the happiness 
and well-being he gets from being a 
naturalist. But Hudson’s style is so 
limpid and sincere, so beautiful without 
apparently trying to be anything but 
truthful and accurate, that one great 
writer after another was fired to ad- 
miration of his books, and his fame 
mounted. This story of the enchanting 
days when he was a boy is blended with 
stories of his neighbors on the South 
American plains, and with scenes of wild 
life there, until a world of its own arises 
from the pages as you read. It is a quiet 
book in spite of its incidents; it moves 
swiftly but without tumult. It will stay 
with you a long time if you are one who 
loves nature or nature study. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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HEREVER the Adventures 
of Alice in Wonderland is 
read—and that means almiost 


everywhere—the charming drawings 
by Sir John Tenniel that illustrate 
that popular favorite are admired and 
enjoyed by both 
young and old. The 
drawings of Alice, 
the Duchess, the Rab- 
bit, the Mad Hatter, 
Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, and the 
numerous other en- 

“sy tertaining characters 
i) that flit through the 
pages of the great 
nonsense classic are 
as much a part of the 
story as the writing 
itself. If ever two men 
were made by nature 
to ‘work together, they 
were Lewis Carroll 
and John Tenniel. The irrepressible 
humor of Tenniel’s grotesque figures 
and humanized animals were exactly 
in the spirit of the ingenious and fan- 
ciful Carroll. 

It was in the month of February 
that John Tenniel came into the world 
and left it. He was born on February 
28, 1820, and died on February 25, 
1914. Therefore, it may seem fitting 
that some tribute should be paid to 
his memory at this time. In recent 
nt years there has been a revival of 
; interest, through the theater and the 
screen versions of Alice in Wonder- 
land, in the characters that Tenniel 
helped to portray with his graceful 
and genially satiric pencil. And only 
yesterday a psychiatrist made head- 
lines by complaining that the author 
of Alice had a cruel nature. 

f As an illustrator, Tenniel had had 
considerable experience before he 
undertook to collaborate with Carroll. 
Long before the artist had made 
sketches of the animals in Wonder- 
land, he had made a name for him- 
self as the illustrator of Juvenile 
Verse and Picture Book in 1846, of 
Aesop’s Fables in 1848, in which ac- 
curacy of drawing and a certain dig- 
nity of conception were unmistakably 
evident. Lewis Carroll was extremely 
fortunate in having secured the ser- 
vices of Tenniel to illustrate Alice in 
Wonderland in 1866, and Through the 
Looking Glass in 1870, for at this 
particular time Tenniel was a very 
busy man, doing the weekly cartoon 
for the London Punch and turning 
out numerous drawings for other 
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Tenniel, drawn by himself 


Sir John Tenniel 


The Famous Cartoonist Who Illustrated 
Alice in Wonderland 


publications. He had just completed 
illustrating the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe (1857), embellished Moore’s 
Lallah Rookh with 69 drawings 
(1861) and was at work on illustra- 
tions for the Arabian Nights (1863). 

The weekly political 
cartoon by Tenniel in 
Punch was a weekly 
masterpiece — some- 
thing for which the 
nation, on the recom- 
mendation of Prime 
Minister Gladstone, 
bestowed the honor 
of knighthood on the 
renowned cartoonist 
in 1893. Tenniel is re- 
ported to have drawn 
over 2,300 cartoons 
and innumerable mi- 
nor drawings in the 
course of his _half- 
century of service to 
Punch. On his retirement in 1901, 
Tenniel was referred to by Sir Francis 
Burnand, editor of Punch, as the 
“Lord Sketchener of Cartoon,” and 
as such he will be remembered by 
thousands who find in his work a 
fairly complete history of British 
politics from 1850 to 1900. 

If a personal note may be permitted 
here, this writer was among the many 
thousands of boys to whom the car- 
toons of Tenniel were an inspiration. 
Sedulously would English youngsters 


aspiring to be artists copy and re. 
copy the weekly masterpieces, and 
endeavor to emulate the great Ten. 
niel in the hard box-wood drawing; 
he produced from week to week. Ip 
his best work, Tenniel’s lines were 
clear and expressive, putting the sub. 
ject before the eye with the utmos{ 
force and precision. Thackeray is 
reported to have declared that no one 
drew boots as Tenniel did, and this 
applied to most objects rendered by 
him, from the difficult drawing of the 
British lion to the sweeping flow of 
a horse’s tail. One must also bear 
in mind that Tenniel created types of 
humanity which have become com- 
monplace in political cartoons—Paddy 
the Irishman, Britannia, and even 
Bumble who, though brought into 
the world by Charles Dickens, was 
given political life by Tenniel. The 
writer had the honor of receiving an 
autograph from Sir John, just before 
the eminent artist lost his eyesight; 
and also letters from Sir John’s sister 
who was his constant companion in 
the last years of his life. 

It may be rather surprising to 
lovers of Alice in Wonderland to 
learn that, although the world ap- 
preciated Tenniel’s drawings for that 
book of nonsense, Lewis Carroll— 
who was a hard man to please!— 
cared little for them. This may seem 
as if Gilbert had little appreciation 
of Sullivan’s music, or vice versa! If 
Carroll, however, had continued to 
work with Tenniel, perhaps all his 
books would have been as success- 
ful as the two in which they worked 
together. Who, alas, remembers Car- 
roll’s Sylvie and Bruno, which was 
not illustrated by J. T.? 

MONTAGU FRANK MODDER 
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One of Tenniel’s drawings for the “Father William” verse in Alice in Wonderland: 
“Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your nose—What made you so awf 


clever?” 
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A Little Swedish Girl 


Goes to a Royal Funeral 
Leaves From the Diary of Selma Lagerlof 


: March 5 


E were stunned with grief 
at the death of Prince 
August. It was only a few 


weeks ago that we saw him outside 
the Freemasons’ lodge, when he rec- 
ognized Uncle and called to him, 
“Good day, Oriel!” 


Tuesday, March 11 


Auntie said she was going out to see 
Prince August’s lit de parade, and asked 
me if I would not like to go along. 

“What is a lit de parade?” I asked her. 

She said it was something very beau- 
tiful and impressive that I ought to see. 
But she was not going for the sake of the 
pomp alone, but also to bid a last fare- 
well to good Prince August, for he was 
indeed a good man, who had been kind 
to the sick and the poor. 

So Auntie and I straightway betook 
ourselves to the Royal Palace. As we 
came into the outer court, we saw at 
one side a long, winding triple line of 
people, and Auntie and I fell into place 
behind the others. Auntie said this was 
called standing in queue, and added that 
since the queue was no longer than it 
was we would soon be inside. 

While we stood in the outer court, I 
turned my head in every direction, as 
sometime I may write the story of the 
Stockholm palace. I tried to imprint in 
memory how it looked here; but while I 
was counting the number of windows 
at the back of the palace, an old lady 
who was standing in the same row with 
us spoke to Auntie. 

“This is not the way it was done when 
Prince Gustaf died,” she said. 

“The lady is an old Stockholmer, I be- 
lieve?” said Auntie. “Prince Gustaf died 
in the early fifties before I came to 
Stockholm to live.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady; “but no doubt 
you have heard that they held no lit de 
parade on that occasion. They had their 
own reasons, of course.” 

Auntie replied that she had heard some 
tak of the matter, but that it had also 
been explained to her that Prince Gustaf 
was so changed by his illness and the 
long journey from Christiania that 
Queen Josefina had not wished him to 
be exposed to view. 

The old lady was simply impossible; 
she held a large green umbrella in her 
hand and pounded it against the stone 
Pavement as she assured my aunt that 
he couldn’t have been changed by that 

SS. 

“He was no more sick than I am,” she 
declared; “but the Queen was too proud 
to let him marry the woman of his 
choice.” 

Auntie tried to make clear to her that 
our form of government does not allow 
Princes of the royal house to marry a 


commoner. The old lady wouldn’t listen 
to this, but maintained all the more 
vehemently that the Prince was living. 
She talked so loud and flourished her 
umbrella so vigorously that my aunt was 
quite embarrassed. Calling the oid lady’s 
attention to a palace constable who was 
standing near, she said that perhaps it 
was not fitting to discuss Prince Gustaf 
in this place. 

The old lady lowered her voice in- 
stantly. “Yes, yes, you are right about 
that,” she said under her breath. “But 
just the same, one knows what one 
knows! And you, too, believe this to be 
true.” 

I had lost my count of the windows 
while Auntie and the old lady were 
talking, for what they had said was of 
special interest to me. But now both of 
them were silent, and I began to count 
the windows again. For it is a good 
thing to have something to occupy the 
mind while one stands in queue. 

But I had time to count only a single 
row of windows, when a strange thing 
happened. It was as if a door had been 
thrown open inside my head, and I saw 
something that occurred a long time ago, 
but which I had entirely forgotten. It 
came streaming out so swiftly that I 
could think of nothing else, and I found 
myself, as it were, in two places at the 
same time. 

Although I stood in the courtyard, I 
saw myself sitting in the back seat of a 
large closed carriage driving over a 
rutty and hilly road. The road was un- 
familiar; so I knew it was not in East 
Amtervik, but some place where I had 
been perhaps once or twice before. 

But before I realized where I was, the 
carriage had crossed a bridge and come in 
cn a narrow, stone-paved street. This, too, 
I could not remember having seen before. 
But I had not been on the narrow road 
long when we turned into a large oblong 
yard, with many buildings on every side. 
The carriage pulled up before the en- 
trance to the main building, and there 
stood a short, thickset old gentleman, 
smiling, as he held out both hands to 
me. 

It is my maternal grandfather, I said 
to myself; at the same time I knew that 
this was a recollection of my last visit 
to Filipstad, some five or six years ago, 
that had suddenly wakened in me. 

It was all so vivid! I could see it in 
every minute detail—now that I knew 
where I was. Though it was hard to 
understand why I should remember 
Grandfather and his home when I stood 
in the courtyard of the Royal Palace. 

I was wide awake and knew that I 
held Aunt Georgina’s hand, and saw 
clearly both her and all the others who 
stood waiting in line. It was not at all 
pleasant to see myself as a “double per- 
son.” I thought, “If this lasts much 


























Selma Lagerlof 


7HEN fifteen-year-old Selma. Lager- 

lé6f went to Stockholm for treat- 
ment for her lameness a friend gave 
her a diary to keep for her own amuse- 
ment while she was away. Of course 
no one then could have suspected that 
the diary was to be the first of a long 
list of books for which seventy-year-old 
Selma Lagerléf, winner of Sweden’s 
Nobel Prize, is honored today through- 
out the entire world. The diary was 
the first book she ever wrote; it is the 
last one to receive publication. In it 
the homesick girl wrote weekly accounts 
of what she thought and saw and felt 
in the exciting and beautiful city dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1873. The 
diary is valuable as a piece of charm- 
ing writing, but it is even more valuable 
for what it shows us of the mind and 
nature and talent of a young girl who 
was later to become one of the most 
honored women in Sweden. 

Selma Lagerlof was born (1858) and 
grew up at Marbacka, the estate which 
had been in her family for over a 
hundred years. It is situated in Varm- 
land, one of the most beautiful prov- 
inces of Sweden. Later, at the death of 
her father, the family was forced to 
sell Marbacka, but Miss Lagerlof lives 
there again today. She bought it back 
with the money from the stories she 
built about it and Varmland—stories 
which all Sweden and the rest of the 
world now know. The first of these 
was The Story of Gésta Berling, pub- 
lished in 1894, which still remains one 
of her best known books. Other titles 
best known in English translation are 
The Ring of the Lowenskolds (con- 
taining the three closely linked novels 
Charlotte Lowenskold; The General’s 
Ring; and Anna Svard); Marbacka; 
From a Swedish Homestead; The Ad- 
ventures of Nils. The Diary of Selma 
Lagerléf (Doubleday, Doran) is the 
Junior Literary Guild selection for 
February. 

In a foreword to the Diary, Helen 
Ferris writes entertainingly about Miss 
Lagerlof’s life. As soon as Gésta Berling 
was published, she says, “the people of 
Sweden took it to their hearts. In its 
pages they found themselves, their 
mothers and fathers, their grandpar- 
ents, and their own country. Here was 
an author who understood their secret 
thoughts and dreams, who knew their 
days of happiness, of suffering, even of 
tragedy. And what was more, here was 
a writer who told a real story.” 
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Drawing by Johan Bull 


From the Diary of Selma Lagerléf 
(Doubleday, Doran) 


longer I shall certainly go mad—perhaps 
I’m mad already!” 

The long queue moved nearer the 
palace, and I moved with it. As I did 
so, the memories vanished; but as soon 
as I stood still again and all was quiet 
around me, they began to pour out 
again. 

Now I saw myself strolling about alone 
in Grandmother’s big house at Filipstad: 
through the living room, the dining room 
and guest rooms, until I came to the 
small dark room that was Grandfather’s 
office. I saw it plainly. It was no larger 
than a closet, and big bundles wrapped 
in brown paper lay heaped against the 
walls, which made the room look even 
smaller than it was. 

Grandfather sat at a large, high writ- 
ing desk, with his back toward me. But 
when he heard me come in he turned 
his head in my direction and smiled at 
me. 
“You mustn’t stop here,” he said, very 
gently, “for I have no time to spare. 
But run over to the shop and tell Fager- 
berg to give you a cornucopia of raisins 
and almonds, and then go out to the 
children’s playhouse and have a good 
feast.” 

To think that I who stood in line in the 
courtyard of the palace at Stockholm 
remembered everything that Grand- 
father had said to me five or six years 
ago! I heard his words as clearly as if 
they had been spoken yesierday or the 
day before. Then I saw myself going 
through a narrow door into Grandfather’s 
general store, where Herr Fagerberg 
cleverly twisted a cornucopia and filled 
it with raisins and almonds. 

Then he let me out by a back door 
that led to the built-up courtyard and 
to the playhouse. There I sat a long 
while pounding almonds in a toy mortar 
and filling each raisin with the almond 
meal before stuffing it into my mouth. 
I remembered very well how good it 
tasted, although it was so many years 
ago. 

But I soon tired of my feast. Before 
long the cornucopia of raisins lay dis- 
carded on a little table, while I climbed 
up on a bench to look at a colored pic- 
ture that was pasted rather high upon 
the wall. 

It was a study in blue and red— 
mostly red—of a great pillared banquet 
hall. In the centre of the hall stood a 
large table, at which a young king, a 
crown upon his head, sat, surrounded by 
his councillors. Behind the king was a 
throne, so rickety it looked as if ready 
to collapse; and before the king was a 
long row of blocks of death. A man with 
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a bandage over his eyes knelt before 
each block, awaiting execution. Stacked 
between the blocks were dead bodies 
and severed heads. 

Beneath the picture, in large letters, 
I read that this depicts the vision of 
King Charles XI in the Hall of State 
shortly before his death. Below this text, 
in smaller letters, it told how King 
Charles XI one night had seen a bright 
light shining from the throne room; and 
how, accompanied by Councillor Bielke 
and a few others, he had repaired to the 
throne room and found it illuminated. 
In the center of the room was a large 
table, where a young king sat with his 
worthy councillors, while the throne 
behind him was tottering, and a long 
line of executioners was in full swing. 

I rose on my toes as I stood on the 
bench, to see better. But there was a big 
damp spot on the wall that had obliter- 
ated most of the rest of the text. I found 
only a couple of lines I could read—that 
Charles XI had asked when all this 
would take place, and a strong voice had 
answered ... what had the voice an- 
swered? ... That this was a presenti- 
ment of misfortunes that would happen 
in the reign of one of his successors. 
That much I could see. But which king 
in order of succession it would be, I 
couldn’t make out. 

I have since heard that Charles XI 
had this vision, and I was very much 
astonished. I stood there a long while 
trying to read the lines that had been 
effaced by the damp spot, but it was 
impossible to decipher anything more. 

I was alone in the children’s play- 
house thinking of that gruesome vision. 
In my terror I must have tightened my 
hold on Auntie’s hand, for she turned 
to me quickly and said: 

“What is it, Selma? Are you very 
tired? Perhaps we’d better go home.” 

Because Auntie had spoken to me, all 
the old recollections, including the play- 
house, vanished. I was no longer a 
cloven personality, with part of me in 
Stockholm and another part in Filip- 
stad. 

I assured Auntie that I was not tired 
and that I had no desire to go home. 

Just then the queue moved a good 
distance forward, and we came into the 
vaulted passages of the palace. There it 
was rather dim, and everyone suddenly 
became silent and very solemn. There 
was no crowding now, and no stamping, 
but everyone went softly up the stair- 
way as if stealing up. We walked 
through a long row of rooms toward two 
enormous closed doors. Now and then 
the doors were opened and a flood of 
light came pouring out as some fifteen 
or twenty persons were admitted. The 
rest of us had to stand and wait awhile. 

At last Auntie and I were near the 
great doors, and the next time they were 
opened it was our turn to step in. The 
instant we were over the threshold a 
guard whispered to us that we were to 
keep moving to avoid congestion. 


Later in the day 

We came to a large oblong salon 
where we were not allowed to wander 
about at will, but had to keep to one 
side. We walked very softly into this 
room and crossed over to the other side. 
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From The Diary of Selma Lagerlit 
(Doubleday, Doran) 


Here the walls were draped in black 
cloth with yellow crowns woven in; but 
the room was notso gloomy or weird as 
the one had been at the Freemasons’ 
lodge. The salon was brilliantly lighted by 
crystal chandeliers and tall candelabra; 
and besides, there were quantities of 
flowers in large vases. 

In the middle of the room stood a high 
black catafalque, and on it rested a 
velvet-covered casket, where the Prince 
lay in state. He was dressed in blue 
uniform and lay so that he could be seen 
from head to foot. The head was bare, 
and we, who had seen him alive only a 
few weeks. before, recognized him. | 
thought that he looked better now than 
when I last saw him. 

Below the catafalque stood fine gentle- 
men in the most beautiful uniforms I 
have ever seen (but I have not seen 
much), who stood guard over the dead. 
They were absolutely motionless and 
never cast a glance at us as we passed 
quietly by, close to the wall. 

Before the casket stood two tables 
with covers of black velvet, on which 
were displayed the Prince’s orders, the 
crown and mantle of his duchy, and 
much besides. At each table gentlemen 
in uniform stood on guard—silent and 
motionless. 

As we were leaving the salon, I walked 
almost backward to get one last look 
at the room. But I am afraid there was 
more in the large salon than I could see 
in so short a time. 

When we were out in the courtyard 
again, Auntie asked me if I did not 
think it was very beautiful. 

“Yes, indeed I did,” I said. “But, do 
you know, I thought the Prince looked 
as if he didn’t like it.” 

“I saw that, too,” said Auntie. “And 
I shouldn’t like it, either, if I had to 
lie there like that and be gaped at by all 
Stockholm. But with royalty it is oblig- 
atory, you know.” 

And then Auntie explained to me that 
royalty must be shown to the populace 
after death, that the people may know 
they really have departed this earthly 
life. Otherwise, there would always be 
the same rumors afloat as in the case of 
Prince Gustaf. 

“But it isn’t likely that anyone who is 
alive would give out word that he was 
dead,” said Aunt Georginia. “Still one 
never can tell when love is the motive 
power.” 


From The Diary of Selma Lagerléf, 
translated by Velma Swanston Howard, 
copyright 1936, by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc. 
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ERHAPS, to use the favorite 
P=. of the journalists, the 

English language in America 
had a horse-and-buggy era, and is 
now at the internal combustion period 
of its development. Our language, 
especially in vocabulary, has changed. 
Because the change has been gradual, 
most speakers do not realize how 
much of the old has been lost and 
how much new has been put in. In 
America, where there is no organized 
body, such as the French Academy, 
to safeguard the purity of the lan- 
guage, a speech very different from 
that brought by the Pilgrim fathers 
has grown up. 

Let’s suppose that the Constitution 
contained a rider which solemnly 
stated that after midnight, December 
31, 1789, no new words could be in- 
troduced into the language which was 
officially recognized as American. 
“All schools supported by public 
funds” (we can imagine the amend- 
ment’s saying) “must teach only 
words contained in the official dic- 
tionary, and all business must be 
conducted in those same words.” The 
tyranny of such a ukase would have 
been more unbearable than taxation 
without representation or the quar- 
tering of soldiers on the freeholders. 
For example, you could not say 
“hello” to your friends, since hello 
did not appear in the language until 
about 1850. Such ordinary words as 
worth-while and wreckage would be 
under the interdict, and_I could not 
call this machine I am writing on a 
typewriter. When you stopped at a 
service station for gasoline, you would 
have to talk to the attendant in some 
quaint verbiage to make him under- 
stand. Gasoline was not used in 
America until 1871. Any number of 
commonplace words would have to 
be bootlegged in if used at all. A 
glance at a dictionary which gives the 
first recorded use of a word will show 
that multi-colored, gelatin, poodle, 
kindergarten, restaurant, bric-a-brac, 
aquarium, cafeteria, wrist-watch, in- 
sulation, fancywork, foyer, cab, erased, 
insurable, gawk, and linoleum are all 
words which appeared in tke lan- 
guage after 1789. Try to go through 
one ordinary day of your life with- 
out using one of them. Fortunately, 
the founding fathers did not restrict 
the vocabulary. 

Because our vocabulary is not legis- 
lated, there has been great liberty 
taken with it. And rightly so. Lan- 
guage is not and cannot be a fixed 
and unchangeable thing. It has grown 
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What Time Is Your English? 


By Jennings Hammer 


out of the speech habits of many 
generations and is no more stable 
than the imagination of man. In the 
one hundred and fifty-odd years of 
our national life our language has 
changed with us. The first few years 
after the establishment of the Federal 
Government saw the coming in of 
such words as: quartette, 1796, per- 
centage, 1790, slang, 1789, smash, 1799, 
warehouse, 1799, thug, 1810, fez, 1802, 
phase, 1812, tandem, 1789, waltz, 1796, 
ravine, 1802, spook, 1801, waffle, 1808, 
and vaccinate, 1800. All of these 
words as you clearly see, are now 
indispensable. And through the in- 
troduction of these words, the lan- 
guage has lost nothing. In fact it has 
gained in vitality and flexibility in 
having them. 

The nineteenth century, because it 
was a period of expansion, brought 
many new words and new applice- 
tions for old words. From the close 
of the War of 1812 on, Americans 
were interested in doing things rather 
than in saying things. While there 


TAXICAB: 


from cabriolet, a carriage that bounced like a goat. 


was forest from the Alleghenies to 
the Mississippi, axe-wielders were 
more needed than lexicographers; no 
poet, however extensive his ‘vocabu- 
lary, could weave rails from Missouri 
to the Coast. And so the old vocabu- 
lary was strained and bulged. Trust- 
worthy appeared in 1808, tidal in 
1807, nebulous in’1805, bonbon, 1818, 
morgue, 1821, boss, 1822, mirage, 1812, 
duplex, 1817, acrobat, 1825, padding, 
1818, viaduct, 1816, and snowfall, 1821. 
It is hard for us to imagine a vocabu- 
lary not containing all of these words. 
As the century moved on, the chang- 
ing social and economic conditions 
were reflected in the additions to the 
vocabulary. A word like pigeonhole 
moved from the farm to the business 
office when in 1816 it came to be used 
first as the name of a compartment 
in a desk. Within a few years it 
had also a verbal usage. Interest in 
commerce in early years of the cen- 
tury brought such words as trade- 
mark in 1838, cantaloup in 1839, al- 
falfa in 1845, shareholder in 1828, and 
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From Picturesque Word Origins (G. & C. Merriam) 


Taxicab is an 


abbreviation of taximeter-cabriolet—a vehicle carrying an instrument for auto- 


matically registering the fare. 
a light, horse-drawn carriage. 


Before the days of the automobile, a cabriolet was 
The name cabriolet is the diminutive of the French 


cabriole, “a leap” like that of a goat, and was applied to this type of carriage be- 
cause, being light, it bounced on a rough road. French cabriole was borrowed from 


Italian capriola, “‘a somersault,” from Latin caper, “a he-goat,” capra, “a she-goat.” 
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yardstick in 1828. The coming closer 
of the southwest and of Canada to 
the everyday life of the Americans 
is marked by the introduction of 
canyon, 1850, vamoose, 1848, silo, 
1835, cigarette, 1852, quirt, 1851, 
stampede, 1834, rodeo, 1834, ram- 
shackle, 1835, toboggan, 1824, igloo, 
1856, and chipmunk, 1842. Industrial 
activity is shown in such words as 
striker, 1850, subway, 1828, and 
smokestack, 1862. As we all know, 
the nineteenth century contributed 
much to science and invention; these 
additions are reflected in the vocabu- 
lary changes. Revolver appeared in 
1835, photograph in 1839, paraffine, 
1835, glycerine, 1838, telegram, 1852, 
and typewriter, 1887. These are only 
a few of the more common non-tech- 
nical words that were added. 


Slowly but definitely the frontiers 
of the American vocabulary have 
been pushed out. English is a lan- 
guage which is particularly hospitable 
to new words. Not only does it take 
words from other languages without 
great fuss, but it reapplies words al- 
ready in the language to new uses. 
Blow-out, to be specific, once meant 
only idle boasting. But with the in- 
troduction of pneumatic tires in 1891, 
the word got a new meaning; and 
now its old one is all but lost. Mast- 
head, to most readers, probably means 
the little box on the editorial page 
of a newspaper in which is printed 
the names of the staff and the adver- 
tising rates. But masthead was first 
a nautical term exclusively, and no 
use unconnected with the sea was 
recorded in America until 1840. Dead- 
line, once the name of a line about a 
prison beyond which trusties could 
not pass, got into the publishing jar- 
gon and from there into everyday 
speech. Even today we see this 
change in words going on about us. 
For a few months, perhaps a year, 
streamline was, as a word, reserved 
to the automobile industry. But the 
advertising for ladies’ suits and coats 
and for the most modern furniture 
brightly announces that the latest 
thing is streamlined. A long list of 
words which have changed rather 
recently could be made up. It would 
include landscape, until about 1800, a 
painter’s term exclusively; hallmark, 
which moved from the jewelers’ guild 
into the standard idiom; park and 
telescope, once nouns only, but since 
about 1850 verbs as well as nouns; 
and shadow to follow as a detective, 
a new meaning for an old word, first 
recorded in 1859. 

Slang, too, has done its part in 
adding to the vocabulary. Many 
words now looked upon as reputable 
were railed at once by those who 
would keep the language pure. 
Strictly speaking, I suppose, all words 
were coined, but usually word coinage 
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vocabulary. 


is thought of as the immediate intro- 
duction of a new word. Against the 
acceptance of newly minted words 
some writers and teachers have al- 
ways protested. Slang, they say, will 
rob the language of its heritage. But 
every newly coined word is not slang; 
and not many of the purists com- 
plained when, for example, the radio 
brought with it a whole vocabulary 
including such enormities as super- 
heterodyne. Superheterodyne is no 
less slang than pinch-hitter, wilt (un- 
der examination or hardship), boot- 
leg and stop-gap. These words are old 
slang which almost everybody knows; 
but on the horizon poise grand (one 
thousand dollars), scram (leave hur- 
riedly), snow (narcotics), portsider 
(a lefthanded athlete), burnt-up 
(very much provoked), chorine (a 
dancer in a chorus), and tubable 
(may be washed), ready to cross 
over into the standard idiom. The 
chance that these words have to sur- 
vive on the polite side of the railroad 
tracks brightens when you remember 
that such mild and useful words as 
unshakable, reliable, handbook, 
swansong, redhanded, near- (as in 
near-silk near-accident), and side- 
swiped were for a long time looked 
askance at by those who would pre- 
serve the purity of English. 


There are, of course, still those 
who call for purity and authority of 
And the purists have 
much to be said on their side; con- 
ventions are necessary; they prevent 
verbal anarchy. But the purists have 
chosen of all weapons the weakest 
with which to combat growth in the 
language; they have selected logic. 
The life of a language is not logic but 
usefulness. The purists, early in 
this century pointed to a new word 
such as sundae (ice cream plus fruit 
or nuts) and told people that they 
must not use that word because it 
was not in the dictionary. Yet the 
word has not died out; in fact it 
has become a part of the standard 
idiom. Since very early in our his- 
tory the dictionary has been the 
arbitrary authority in matters of 
vocabulary. But a dictionary is made 
by a man or by men. It can record 
what man has said; it can record 
how man has used the language, the 
words which he knew. But the dic- 
tionary cannot decide what writers or 
speakers should have said. Besides, 
the dictionary holds only what has 
been set down by somebody. It can- 
not catch the spirit that was in the 
language at any one time. It cannot 
hold in its pages the mellowness or 
the pungency of the idiom used by 
people in cities, on farms, in the 
trenches, or in the nursery. It can 
explain what a silver dollar by rights 
ought to be, but the dictionary cannot 
tell how the dollar became very 


smooth, what it bought, where it had 
been, and what it meant to the boy 
who had it bright and new for his 
tenth birthday. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, one of the 
earlier compilers of dictionaries, tried 
to stigmatize the verb narrate, ex- 
plaining that it had not been used by 
good writers and that it could not be 
taken as it was from the Latin. Yet 
we have the word now in full 
strength. Dr. Johnson was thinking 
of usage which belongs to a time 
other than the present. We should be 
interested in the usefulness of words, 
not in the usage. About 1838 a use 
was realized for necktie, and so that 
word was recorded, sanitary came in 
1852, sewerage was set down in 1834; 
1885 brought with it shack (a rough 
dwelling), pipeline, underdog, and 
weekend. The next ten years con- 
tribyted spaghetti, pajama, hinter- 
land, referendum, massage, goulash, 
paprika, tabloid, snapshot, skintight, 
duplicator, and suede. 

In the twentieth century many 
technical improvements have helped 
to swell the vocabulary. The war, 
moving pictures, the automobile, and 
the radio all meant that words had to 
be found to express ideas connected 
with them. Streamline appeared in 
1909, chauffeur in 1899, chassis in 
1903, garage in 1902, limousine in 
1909, scenario in 1880, revue in 1913, | 
camouflage in 1917, radio in 1915, 
taxicab in 1907, speedometer in 1904, 
robot in 1923, and plusfours (golf 
trousers) in 1919. Perhaps the re- 
centness of these words’ appearance 
in the language is surprising. We 
must always remember, however, that 
words are not set down in writing 
immediately upon being coined or re- 
applied. Perhaps years must pass 
before a word, well known in speech, 
will be dated by being written down. 
We would think that such a common- 
place word as shack had been a part 
of the language since time out of 
mind. And yet the first recorded use 
of shack is in a letter from Canada, 
and the date is 1881. Petunia, a com- 
monplace enough flower’s name, was 
printed first in 1824; and poinsettia 
did not bloom until 1867. Tonsillitis, 
chute, menu, ptomaine, sunstroke; 
and underclothes are rather recent 
words; yet the things they name are 
old indeed. 

It is clear, then, that the English 
vocabulary grows each year, just as 
an oak tree adds a ring. Words in 
combinations to be truly useful must 
carry some color; ideally, the person- 
ality of the speaker or of the writer 
should fill them with meaning. And 
the writer or speaker who uses words 
just as thousands of other people have 
gives hostage to vividness and direct- 
ness. Our English should be the 
English of our time. 
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Classroom 


Program 


for this issue 


ASSIGNMENT 


Minimum 

EAD part of the Farewell Address 

of Washington and compare it with 
speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt. (If 
you can not obtain the speeches from 
your local Democratic headquarters or 
from your library, there are Roosevelt 
statements in the November 7th issue 
and in the September 26th issue of 
Scholastic.) Note the words and ideas 
of one which would appear unfamiliar to 
the other. Learn a definition or expla- 
nation of terms which are unfamiliar to 
you in the Roosevelt statement. 

Ask your parents to help you make a 
list of: no more than ten things in your 
home which it would have been impos- 
sible to buy twenty years ago, because 
they were either not invented or not for 
sale at a marketable price. The list 
should include materials as well as their 
form. For example, trays are not par- 
ticularly new, but trays made of plastic 
compounds are. 

Also list not more than ten popular 
activities or habits of your social group 
which have been introduced only in the 
last twenty-five years. Example: Going 
to the movies. 


Medium 


Separate your list of new possessions 
and new habits into two groups: those 
which are likely to be useful or popular 
for at least twenty-five years to come; 
and those which are likely to pass as 
mere fads. 

Prepare a list of fifteen popular words 
or expressions which are not more than 
twenty years old. Separate these, ac- 
cording to your judgment, into the per- 
manent and. temporary groups. Ex- 
amples: Permanent, radio; Temporary, 
So’s your old man. Try the same stunt 
with ten words or expressions which are 
popular with your gang but which 
appear in no dictionary. Example: Per- 
manent, Swing it; Temporary, That 
Robert Taylor look. 

Name three social problems which 
have developed in the last ten years 
and which are of concern to your per- 
sonal future, and state one activity which 
you are undertaking to deal with each 
of these problems. 


Advanced 


Indicate where each of the following 
social problems are reflected in the story 
by James Stevens and to what extent the 
author is aware of them: unemployment, 
farm tenancy, high interest rates, mar- 
* Indicates material in Social Studies Edition only. 
"* Indicates material not in Social Studies Edition. 
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ginal farm lands, labor organization, 
conservation, low wages, the use and 
ownership of the land. State what atti- 
tude, if any, the author takes toward 
these problems. 

Compare the untrained, unequipped 
army of Washington with the civilian 
army fighting for the government in 
Spain. 

Compare the styles of Clarence Day, 
Selma Lagerlof, Harold Rugg, and James 
Stevens by reading aloud a paragraph or 
two from each. Which sounds most like 
a person in ordinary conversation? 
Which are easier to follow? Which give 
the more vivid impressions? **When the 
first T. A. Daly poem is read aloud, does 
it sound like a real Italian immigrant or 
like a stage clown? Why? 


PURPOSE 


OR a central theme, it may be 

worthwhile to integrate this issue 
with George Washington, his life and 
times, and the contrast between his 
day and the present. 

The Story of a Farmer offers a 
fresh approach to Washington. It is 
almost the only piece in literature 
which colors our respect and admira- 
tion for him with sympathy and affec- 
tion. The biography by Rupert 
Hughes is probably the only other. 

The Bulldogger indicates how far 
agriculture has changed since the 
American Revolution. In a few sen- 
tences, it sums up the cycle of beef, 
sheep, wheat, and mortgage interest 
which has driven so many into ten- 
ancy and from there into day labor. 
It illustrates, too, the extent of spe- 
cialization: Washington on his farm 
probably engaged in all the opera- 
tions which in this story are described 
as separate industries. 

What Time Is Your English? sug- 
gests the possibility of contrasting the 
language of Washington’s day with 
this. 

The editorial demonstrates that 
some of the most notable changes 
which contrast our times with Wash- 
ington’s have occurred within the last 
generation. 

At the same time, Washington had 
a number of ideas which are still too 
modern for a majority of society. In 
terracing his land to save the soil 
and moisture, he was one hundred 
and fifty years ahead of his time. His 
government patronized the arts, too, 
if not on the scale described by Dr. 
Rugg. His patient counting of seeds 
and his records of potatoes are evi- 
dence of a scientific attitude which 
even today is shared by only the most 
advanced members of society. 

The object of these points, of course, 
is to strengthen the recognition that 
this world changes and that the pupil 
must, willy-nilly, play a part in that 
change. 

(Program continued on next page) 


FTER hours we think of the letters 

from teachers that didn’t get an- 
swered because the clock moves too fast. 
When typesetters and engravers call for 
copy, and the calendar shows nothing 
but Thursdays (which is the day when 
the foundry demands an OK on twenty- 
four page proofs), there is no time to sit 
around and gossip. Not until the last 
messenger boy runs for the train may 
we relax for a few moments with our 
readers. 

e 


That is why this column is written 
“after hours,” when the hall is dark 
and the phones and typewriters are si- 
lent, and only the winking lights of 
Manhattan keep us company in the 
velvet dusk. In this mood, it is easy 
to confide some of the shop secrets of 
Scholastic, to tell, perhaps, some of our 
chronic troubles and our proud hopes, 
in the trust that the teachers, to whom 
we owe so much, may better realize how 
much they have helped us and how 
much we aim to help them. 


Many teachers, who refuse to accept 
the myth of the soulless corporation, ask 
who we are, the editors of this weekly. 
Particularly, they wish to know the 
identity of the mysterious author of 
“Boy Dates Girl.” The name is a fiction, 
as you all must have guessed. It is taken 
from the name of the colorful cliffs on 
Martha’s Vineyard where Mr. Lippert 
christened “Gay Head” with a bottle of 
raspberry soda. More about this charm- 
ing person can not be written now. It 
is a secret we must keep. At the same 
time, we can tell you, and eventually 
shall, how the articles are prepared and 
tested. 


Ever since she was a little girl, 
Ernestine Taggard has been used to be- 
ing called “Genevieve’s_ sister.” It 
seemed purely a matter of course that 
Genevieve Taggard, with her brilliant 
verse, should be the distinguished mem- 
ber of the family. It was something of 
a shock to Genevieve the other day, 
though, when she met one of our read- 
ers. He said, “Oh, are you Ernestine’s 
sister?” Kealoha, Ernestine’s middle 
name, is not mere swank. Her mission- 
ary parents gave it to her honestly in 
Hawaii where she was. born. It means 
“Loved One.” She attended Berkeley 
(Calif.) High School, but she won’t say 


when. 


Butler (Pa.) High School is responsible 
for Mare Rosenblum, editor of the 
Teacher Edition insert. Although he 
studied at Renn, Pitt, and Teachers Col- 
lege, his education, he claims, has been 
achieved principally. as a member of 
this staff. The Classroom Program was 
assigned to him because he visits class- 
rooms regularly, talks with teachers and 
professors of methods, reads most of the 
educational literature, and is alleged to 
be an intelligent journalist. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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Copies 
The Vicar Saves The 
Samuel Johnson in a tragi- 
seneeees ing The Vicar of Wakefield. (6 characters). 
Not For Ladies—The Bronte sisters sell novels under 
become the toast of 


Day—Oliver Goldsmith and 
-comic situation involv- 


ceveseee 8 
Flight—Young Edgar atten fin 
magazine 


Brief Giory— aes spierre in the days of the French 
seeceees Revolution. (8 characters) 

The Pen is eos cartooi sade destroys 

Boss Tweed, one-time Tammany “political pirate. 

seescees (8 characters) 

Mr. Elliot's Crazy Notion—A comic incident from 
he automobile. Scotland's frst 
(7 characters) 


Raven's First 
Tmpublisie s his ae short story in a 
eeeceees . (6 chara rs. 


the history of t 
seeecees horseless carriage. 
Man Who Discovered the Sun—Dr. Niels LA and 
seeceeee his sun cure for tuberculosis. (5 characters 
~ Singing—A Stephen Collins ar a pare with 
seeceees Ne spirituals and Foster songs. cters) 
The Gaeter Turns Poet—Young John Et... appren- 
ticed to a doctor, a his true vocation in poetry- 
aeeeceee wetting. (5 characters 
The Puritan in + vane hn Bunyan returns a 
prison after twelve years, with Pilgrim's Progre 
seeeeees ‘6 charac 
Mark Twain for Gold—Mark Twain tru 
through the x kali deserts of Nevada to land is 
rst newspaper job. (5 men) 
Robert egy a his many admirers and sweet- 
hearts, Robert Burns chooses the ‘Bonnie Jean’’ 
seeseees of his "poetry. (7 characters) 
Worse Ly Wires—Lee DeForest discovers Radio 
of — words travel without wire. 
ceveeees 7 characters 
Leland Stan the Jumping Morse—Leland 
Stanford ane s xk Ye’ ~~ ft —_— the way 
to the invention of t moving Tcture camera. 
senceeee (4 men) 
The Search for Steep—Dr. writtiem Morton, unable 
find volunteers to test ether, risks death by 
seeceees anaesthetizing himself. (4 characters) 
he Pig Doctor—Young Doctor Dorset, after ane 
scientific study, saves the Iowa h from 
epidemic ih heey ie (5. characters) 
Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert writes a seren- 
ade that all the wens has aan — bert songs 
eeccecce to be sung by chorus. (9 chara 
he Immortal Sovert with 
the help of Clara Wieck, overcomes the Ls 
handicap that stands in his own way great. 
ess. (4 characters) 

The Petticoat Brigade—Susan Anthony and her ** 
fragettes’’ dety tradition and cast their votes 
Seerounty in the Grant-Greeley election. 

seseceee yor ly 


ord and 





The Dese Biooms—Mark Carleton brings to 
wheat- oR of Kansas a new kind of wheat 
will grow in ances heat, black rot, sleet 
a. characters) 
me—Hamilton and poteeee 


and wind. 
Cc ress Fin Ho 
plan a ps I home for our national capitol 
seceeeee during a street riot. (6 characters) 
The Tailor in the White House—The public denun- 
ciation and impeachment trial of iden An- 
. drew Johnson. (10 characters) 
Miracle in Louisiana—Louisiana founds the first free 
ececeeee secondary schools in America. (5 c! rs) 
Remember the Alamo—Sam Houston and the Battle 
sesceees of the Alamo. (7 characters) 
The House on Halstead Street—A chapter 
life of Jane Addams and the founding 4 Hull 
sceceses House. “4 tne 
The Garde jakers—The Mormons at Great Salt 
Lake Daila oa first large irrigation system in the 
ereeeere United States. (9 characters) 
The First Spark—A frenzied Serbian high school = 
fires the shot in Sarajevo, which plunges al 
rope into the World War. (9 characters) 


- Fall of the Invincible—Bona prte Pat the price of 
steceeee his Russian failure in exile. racters) 

The God King Dies—Alexander the Gness boomen his 
eecesece great empire without a ruler. (6 characters 

The Price of Goid—Pizarro, blinded with a rest for 

pave the price with his own life. (7 char- 


32% te ve ee ae 

ee oF. eaves i 6 recklessly and pays a heavy price. 
Broadcasting permission granted free 
with understanding that credit over the 


air is to be given to Scholastic. 
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Program 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ACTIVITIES 


Vocabulary 


OR making vocabulary drill pleas- 

ant, many teachers have found a 
baseball variation of the spelling bee 
highly successful. Two teams are 
chosen in the class. Each selects a 
list of difficult words—its plays— 
from common reading matter, such as 
an issue of Scholastic. Written on 
cards, the words of each team are 
handed to the umpire, the teacher. 
She calls out a word furnished by the 
team “in the field.” The “pitcher” 
uses the word in a sentence. If the 
sentence is unclear, the umpire calls 
a ball and the pitcher tries again. As 
in baseball, four balls give the batter 
a free walk to first base and the next 
man comes to bat. Then the umpire 
throws out a new word. If the pitch 
is good, the batter defines the word. 
If he makes an error, the team in the 
field is obliged to catch it. If they do 
not catch it, he gets on base on the 
error. If they catch it, he is out. If 
his definition is correct, he scores a 
hit for one base. He gets an extra 
base on errors, every time someone 
in the field makes a mistaken effort 
to correct him. The teacher does not 
disclose whether the batter made an 
error or not until the pitcher calls for 
the next word. After three outs, the 
inning is over and the side is changed. 
Runs are scored by innings, as in 
baseball. These rules are subject to 
many variations, as the local situation 
requires. 


Composition 


The Old Dutch contest for adver- 
tising copy is one of the rare contests 
which give pupils practice in the 
skills they must someday employ in 
earning a living. While many pupils 
may wish to enter for the sake of 
obtaining one of the cleanliness 
books, pupils whose future plans 
invlove some form of advertising or 
merchandising should be _ particu- 
larly interested in exercising their 
talents. 

This work may also suggest the 
value of a general study by consum- 
ers of the cleaning abrasives, fluids, 
and soaps on the market, as they are 
reported by impartial agencies. 


Reading 


This is a good time to recommend 
the Hughes biography of Washington. 
Before suggesting that pupils read 
The Good Earth as background for 
the film, teachers should bear in mind 
that it contains passages which, like 


certain Biblical paragraphs, have been 
considered by many parents as unfit 
for adolescents. Students who ex- 
press an interest in the book should 
be duly warned. 

To strengthen pupil impressions of 
the present swift pace of history, 
nothing will do better than Only Yes- 
terday by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Equally impressive material may be 
found in the copies of 1920 magazines, 
if some are lying around the attic. 


Excursion 


Seeing You Only Live Once, as 
they probably will, pupils must steel 
themselves against sentimentalizing 
the criminal. Unfortunately, this pic- 
ture does not show how the handsome 
young man got into trouble—he had 
three previous arrests—in the first 
place. Without that background there 
is a danger of assuming that every 
outlaw is well-groomed, well-man- 
nered, with a touchingly devoted 
wife; that the only reason he leads 
a life of crime is that society has 
turned him away. It is true that 
society is at fault in handling its 
wayward youth, but this picture does 
little to correct those faults; it does 
a great deal to help misguided young- 
sters to romanticize their errors. An 
excursion to the court and to the jail 
may help them obtain a truer picture 
of the unfortunate offenders. Offi- 
cials of the local Boys Club or 
parole officers will be glad to tell 
the class what is being done (and 
what should be done) to check crime 
at the source. 


History 


Shortly after most of the pieces 
were written for this issue on the 
pace of history, the bulletin came 
through that the President had asked 
power to enlarge the Supreme Court. 
As we were saying, the world does 
change. Let pupils check which of 
the following items from our news, 
true today, were true a year ago. 

Pacific Coast longshoremen controlled 
their hiring halls. (True, although the 
strike was called in defense of that con- 
trol.) 

General Motors officials bargained col- 
lectively with their employees. (No.) 

The National Resources Board com- 
pleted its national water 
(Yes.) 

Hitler’s war threats forced France to 
raise funds to extend its forts along its 
entire eastern border. (No.) 

The Japanese Cabinet was not repre- 
sentative of the Diet but of the army and 
business. (No.) 
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SCHOOL FILMS 


The Department of Educational Re- 
search and Guidance of the Los Angeles 
city schools is responsible for an inter- 
esting and instructive 16 mm. film called 
What About Jobs? The film depicts 
actual life situations involved in secur- 
ing a job: the application, interview, and 
various other activities useful to the 
applicant in impressing the employer 
with his personality and suitability for 
the job. It was made by the dramatic 
students of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, by instructors and by personnel 
managers in real offices, and is to be 
made available to other school systems 
if it meets their needs. 


G. Allen Hancock, California philan- 
thropist, whose hobby is making movies 
of his own scientific expeditions to the 
various Pacific islands off the coast of 
Mexico, is now permitting his films to 
be circulated commercially. One of the 
most delightful is The Birth and Educa- 
tion of a Seal. It is remindful of an- 
other famous California naturalist, David 
Starr Jordan, and his white seal story. 


To understand current events in their 
relationship to international affairs it is 
important to have a deeper understand- 
ing of the geographical and sociological 
background of these happenings. Several 
forthcoming Eastman Teaching Films 
should prove of value in this regard. 
There are to be three reels on Russia, 
the material for which was photographed 
by Mr. Julius Bryan, the eminent lec- 
turer-traveler, two reels on Siberia, and 
one each on Manchukuo, Japan, and 
Turkey. Following the same _ idea, 
schools who make use of 35 mm. sound 
pictures will enjoy with profit the for- 
eign made feature film Kimiko. Through 
English titles and well selected incidents 
the stories of two Japanese women and 
their families are recorded. One lives 
in the city; the other in a mountain vil- 
lage of Japan. Scenery, music, costum- 








N. E. A. Convention 
Notes 


There are no special convention fares 
on the railroads this year. The rate cut 
ordered .by the government has brought 
all fares below the old bargain level. 

In addition to the hotels, 1,800 rooms 
have been reserved by Superintendent 
Nicholas Bauer in private residences. 
Samuel Fowlkes, chairman, Housing Bu- 
reau, New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce, has charge of these accommoda- 
tions. 

There will be only nine general ses- 
sions during the convention, but there 
will be at least 150 meetings in all, in 
addition to the 36 discussion meetings 
of the superintendents. 

Pay no attention to rumors of flood 
danger in New Orleans. The city levees 
haven’t been topped in 100 years, and 
the new Bonnet Carré Spillway, finished 
in 1935, is an absolute guarantee against 


_ overflow. 
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ing, and family activities make a vivid 
picture of their daily lfe. 
* 

The Beneficent Reprobate or Ethyl 
Alcohol, Its Nature and Properties, free 
to schools, is the answer of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to the in- 
sistent demands of those who wish to 
give intelligent instruction on the sub- 
ject. In four reels, 16 mm. or 35 mm., 
silent or sound, the picture is available 
from the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y.M.C.A. It is a.scientifically accurate 
presentation, without sentimentality, and 
includes studies of the Northwestern 
University Medical School. 

SaraH McLEAN MULLEN. 

Information about any of the above 
films or about additional films suitable 
for high school use may be obtained by 
writing the School Films Editor of 
Scholastic. 


STUDENTS, JUST 
STUDENTS 


A former student, seeing the neces- 
sity of furnishing a home after mar- 
riage, sent me the following message 
on a government post card: 


“Having fallen in love and been en- 
gaged, I will be married on September 
12, 1936, to the sweet little object of 
my affection. I send you greetings 
and look forward to a wedding present 
from you.” 

Margaret Kandelin, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


The Teacher’s Edition pays one dol- 
lar for stories about pupils. Boners are 
not solicited. 
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CONVENTION CITY 


Hospitable New Orleans 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


HE thousands who are taking 
in the N.E.A. convention at 
New Orleans, February 17-25, 
are going to be the guests of a city 
which has made a fine art of hospi- 
tality. The annual Mardi Gras has 
accustomed the city to taking care of 
strangers and the city’s history has 
provided plenty for the visitor to see. 
With a perfect host’s regard for the 
feelings of visitors, New Orleans 
planted its great new Municipal Au- 
ditorium, headquarters of the con- 
vention, within a few moments’ walk 
of most of the hotels, the best res- 
taurants, the department stores, and 
the famous Vieux Carré, the historic 
section celebrated by Cable, Lanier, 
and, recently, by Herbert Asbury. 
The Roosevelt and the Monteleone 
are the most strategically pla@ed ho- 
tels, but they have a relatively slight 
advantage over the New Orleans, the 
Jung, the St. Charles, or the LaFay- 
ette. There are 4,000 first-class rooms 
in New Orleans hotels altogether. 
Even so, it helps to have a reserva- 
tion. The Bienville offers excellent 
accommodations for those who like 
to stop outside the center of the tu- 
mult. A Charles St. trolley rolls up 
to the door from the Auditorium, and 
vice versa. Anyone who wants some- 
thing as pretentious as an apartment 
can find it at the Pontchartrain. 
All of these houses, and the St. 
Charles in particular, serve the meals 
that make people water at the mouth 
when they think of New Orleans. 
If you take a stroll before eating, 
you will run across dozens of other 
dining halls in the city’s tradition. 
La Louisiane, famous for its oysters, 
is as good as ever under 
its new owner. A neat, 
quiet, and respectable 
place that lets nothing in- 
terfere with the impor- 
tance of the Creole cook- 
ing is the Vieux Carré. It 
takes its name from the 
district, which some of the 
natives pronounce Voe 
Krur. Antcine’s and Gala- 
toire’s, also in that neigh- 
borhood, are among the 
best of French places. For 
a switch to German menus, 
try Kolb’s. Things to or- 
der in New Orleans are 
bouillabaisse, gumbo, and 
pompano. The drinks they 
brag about are the sazarac 
cocktail, absinthe frappé, 
and their coffee. 
While the romantic, his- 
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torical landmarks of the Vieux Carré 
are regarded by most visitors as the 
thing to see, the modern landmarks 
are even more impressive. New Or- 
leans has done miracles in the way of 
sewage and sanitation. Because of 
its position on the river, it had to. 
The present drainage system, the fil- 
tering plant which converts Old Man 
River into the purest of drinking 
water, and the amazing Bonnet Carre 
Spillway, which diverts high waters 
around the town, are everyday won- 
ders. The river front also is some- 
thing unique among port towns. By 
terms of the Louisiana Purchase, 41 
miles of the river margin are pub- 
licly owned. This condition made 
possible the construction of the huge 
Cotton Terminal, which foreshadows 
new public depots for coffee, wheat, 
rice, and lumber. 

With a car, visitors can learn what 
it feels like to cross a bridge over 
the lower Mississippi, visit the Shu- 
shan Airport, or tour some of Huey 
Long’s cement roads around the bay- 
ous and inland iakes. 

On the antique side of Canal Street, 
a pair of comfortable shoes is all the 
transportation needed to visit the 
houses with iron-grilled balconies, 
the French and Spanish structures of 
Jackson Square, which have witnessed 
plague and insurrection, floods and 
duels, slavery and gambling, priests 
and pirates, lovely ladies and desper- 
ate men. Here is the original Ursu- 
line Convent, scene of Naughty Ma- 
rietta, built without one nail in its 
boards in 1734; the French Market; 
the Pontalba apartments; St. Louis 
Cathedral; and the Cabildo. Every 
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Woodcuts by George Pearce 


Old Absinthe House in the Vieux Carré 





Courtyard, Royal Street 


square foot has a tale to tell, but the 
houses talk best with the aid of a 
printed guide or some friend who 
knows the district. 

It’s worth while for visitors to post 
themselves on the stories of New Or- 
leans. Until the WPA guidebook is 
published, one may consult the li- 
brary, the travel agents, and the Hotel 
Greeters. 


* * * 


Aside from the sight-seeing, the 
convention itself promises no small 
amount of diversion. So far as high 
school education is concerned, visitors 
may attach the most importance to 
the meetings of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals planned 
by President Willard N. Van Slyck. 
From Thursday through Sunday, 
February 18th to 21st, during the four 
days prior to the first meeting of the 
superintendents, they will gather at 
the Jung Hotel. 

The main topic next few years, is 
the final report of the Committee on 
Orientation. The Issues of Secondary 
Education, as defined by 
the committee, have 
aroused great interest dur- 
ing the past year. The 
present report discusses. 
The Functions of Second- 
ary Education. 

The liberal and prog- 
ressive philosophy _ ex- 
pressed in the previous 
report indicates that the 
present one will receive a 
warm and enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

With this convention, 
the principals complete 
their twentieth year. 
Secretary H. V. Church. 
who has served during 
that entire course of time, 
reports a present enroll- 
ment of 7,000 active 
members. 
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Relief and Social 


Discovery 


OLLOWING the spring 
k= 1933, under the neces- 

sity of providing emer- 
gency relief, every phase of 
American life was dramatically 
touched by the National Gov- 
ernment. For the first time in 
our history it moved with great 
dispatch and effectiveness for 
the relief of millions of unem- 
ployed; for the relief of own- 
ers in danger of losing their 
farms and homes; for the relief 
of business owners; for the re- 
lief of railroads and banks. On a 
huge scale relief was given to all these 
going concerns of the economic en- 
terprise. But relief was given to sev- 
eral hundred thousand white-collar 
workers as well, and that vast brigade 
included 38,000 “artists’”—musicians, 
painters, sculptors, playwrights, actors 
and writers. 

One word in the foregoing para- 
graph has been italicized to show the 
primary aim of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration—relief! But it accom- 
plished far more for the future of 
America than merely relieving physi- 
cal distress or the worry that accom- 
panied it. For the first time the Fed- 
eral Government consciously brought 
the fine arts into the lives of millions 
of its citizens. Within less than three 
years three different organizations 
were set up within the framework of 
the Roosevelt Administration—the 
CWA, the FERA, and the WPA, and 
these provided four distinctive na- 
tion-wide projects in the arts. 


1. Achievements in Music 


Long before the depression began, 
e numbers of musicians were be- 
ing thrown out of work by the en- 
trance of the machine into music 
through the development of radio and 
the movies! But with the collapse 
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Government 
and the Arts 


Democracy Awakens to 
Its Creative Workers 


By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


HIS is the first of a series of four 
articles by Dr. Rugg on the role 
of the arts and the artist in American 
life. 


of the social sciences 


They are written for students 
as well as for 
the smaller group who enter more defi- 
nitely into the study and practice of the 
arts. The present article deals with 
the recent flowering of creative talent 
under the support given by the Fed- 
eral Government since 1933. The suc- 
ceeding ones will show how the arts 
were subordinated to practical affairs 
during the pioneer period of America, 
and how they have burst these bonds 
in a spectacular expansion in the last 
few decades. 


of economic life between 1930 and 
1933 more thousands of skilled musi- 
cians had to go on the relief rolls. 
With the first formation of the CWA 
and the FERA in 1933-34 orchestras 
were organized to put some of these 
troubled artists at work. These were 
succeeded in 1935 by the WPA relief 
music project which, in March, 1936, 
included 15,650 persons. In May, 
1936, the WPA was operating 163 


“The Acquisition of Long Island,” a 

mural by James D. Brooks of the 

WPA Federal Art Project, Queens 
(N. Y.) Publie Library. 


symphony and concert or- 
chestras, 51 bands, 15 chamber 
music ensembles, 22 choruses 
and quartets, 69 dance orches-- 
tras, 146 music teachers’ proj- 
ects, and 1 composers’ project. 

Enthusiastically at work 
were instrumentalists, singers, 
composers, teachers, copyists 
and arrangers, librarians, 
tuners, and music _ bind- 
ers. Such distinguished orches-~ 
tral conductors gave their 
services in rehearsal and con- 
certs as Leopold Stokowski, 
Willem Van _ Hoogstraten, 
Chalmers Clifton, Arthur 

Fiedler, and Henry Hadley. 

These orchestras and bands per- 
formed in public parks and auditori- 
ums, over the radio, in hospitals and 
schools, railway stations, county 
homes, and the like. A new spirit 
seized citizens as well as performers 
as interest in good music was aroused. 
From a New England state came the 
report that seven major musical 
works were presented in 1935 “which 
under ordinary conditions would have 
been impossible of performance 
through any local organization.” The 
Boston Globe said on February 1, “In 
our North and South (railroad) Sta- 
tions now daily is a cheerful noise. 
Excellent bands are playing good 
music. The hardened commuter 
pauses and wonders, ‘Where are they 
going?’ They aren’t going anywhere. 
What is the idea? The idea is work 
relief and something a good deal more 
permanent in its significance.” 

Especially important was the im- 
petus to music education. In 1931-33, 
under the economy demands of citi- 
zens who did not understand the sig- 
nificance of the arts in the lives of 
their growing children, hundreds of 
Boards of Education had dropped 
music and the fine arts from their 
public schools. Because of this the 
federal music-teaching projects gave 
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ALMANAC FOR NEW YORKERS 


While upstate farms in snow abound, 
We ride in comfort underground. 
While freezing sheep in anguish bleat, 
We cry: “Hey, super, send up heat!” 
M.M.andM.wW.w. 2 


FEBRUARY * se2a 


Second Sunday in Lent » » » The sleighing's getting pretty thin 
» » » The New York Directory of this day in 1786 hoped that 
the Corporation of the city in providing a supply of water would “prevent a 
few interested persons from making a JOB of it.” » » » Olga Nethersole was 
arrested in 1900 for producing “Sappho,” a play by Alphonse Daudet » » » 


1937 


SU 


21 


This day in 1901 the formation of the billion-dollar United States Steel Cor- 
poration was announced by a local firm, J. P Morgan & Co. 


MO 


Washington's Birthday: ceremonies at Carnegie Hall; Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine; St. Patrick's Cathedral. Annual 


parade assembles at Borough Hall, B:-ooklyn, for march.to Prospect Park 
» » » Sovereign Grand Consistory of the State of New York gathers at Har- 
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lem's Masonic Temple » » » In 1689 the war between the Cathe” 
~*stants had become so bitter that on this d~v Ge-- 
fri- mmany, or th In” 


- 
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A page from the 1937 Almanac for New Yorkers (Simon & Schuster) compiled by 
the Federal Writers Project in New York City. 
attempt to “translate the conventional farmers’ handbook into metropolitan terms.” 
It bears this inscription: “Dedicated to New Yorkers Who Live Here and to Those 


The brochure is described as an 


Who Wouldn’t Take the Town as a Gift.” 


many thousands of young pupils their 
only opportunity for the study of 
music, and a large demand arose for 
it. By January, 1936, the enrollment 
in New York City increased to 244,- 
000. Requests for the services of WPA 
teachers in the New England states 
alone were received from 50,000 per- 
sons. As a federal report said: “A 
Mississippi sharecropper’s daughter 
stands at the head of her music class, 
and a... laborer with a voice ‘as 
golden as Chaliapin’s’ gets his chance 
to study again and sing. Music is hav- 
ing a deep rebirth in America.” 

Equally important help was given 
to American composers of original 
music. In New York City alone, 
federal orchestras played more than 
100 different American compositions 
the composers of which up io that 
time had been unable to have their 
music played. A Composers’ Forum 
Laboratory was started which helped 
provide vigorous discussion and criti- 
cism of new compositions. 


II. Achievements in the 
Graphic and Plastic Arts 


As we shall see in our next article, 
most painters and sculptors had re- 
ceived little but unemployment and 
indifference from the public generally 
throughout our entire history. The 
collapse of 1929 merely made their 
conditions worse, wiping out what 
little private market for art had ex- 
isted before. Since the winter of 
1933-34, artists, including many of na- 
tional distinction, have organized 
work-relief projects under the CWA, 
the FERA, and the WPA. In March, 
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1936, the WPA employed 5,250 per- 
sons in the graphic and plastic arts. 

Stimulated by the early results the 
Federal Government employed twelve 
distinguished artists to decorate the 
walls of new government buildings in 
Washington, D. C., with murals of 
American life. Among these were 
George Biddle, Reginald Marsh, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Thomas Benton, 
John Curry, and Rockwell Kent. 
Within a year a vast panoramic his- 
tory of American life and studies of 
our present culture appeared on the 
walls of the new federal buildings. 


The work spread to the capitols of 
the states and to leading communities. 
By 1936 one hundred murals had 
been painted on the walls of post 
offices, schools, court houses, and the 
like. Thousands of easel paintings 
were bought by citizens many of 
whom had never done so before. A 
vast amount of sculpture was turned 
out—portrait busts, monuments, pan- 
els carved in mahogany, bronze, 
plaster, and terra cotta plaques; also 
large numbers of lithographs, etch- 
ings, drawings, posters to assist pub- 
lic health and other campaigns, and 
photographs to record art project ac- 
tivities and the achievements of other 
branches of the federal program. 

As in the case of music, distin- 
guished leaders directed the work— 
Edward Bruce, Holger Cahill, and 
other noted museum directors, art di- 
rectors, and creative artists. A vast 
network of advisory committees 
reached out from Washington to 
every region and principal community 
in the country. 





But again, as in music, creative 
study was furthered as well as em. 
ployment for professional artists. Not. 
able was the setting up of a Design 
Laboratory for teachers on art pro. 
jects, with a staff of 25 persons, in- 
cluding nationally known specialists 

Moreover, the foundation was laid 
for a magnificent record of the de. 
velopment and present status of 
American life; witness especially the 
Index of American Design which the 
Art Project organized. This includes 
a vast survey of design as revealed 
throughout American history in 
buildings, Indian arts and crafts, fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, fabrics, uten- 
sils, glassware, ceramics, metal work, 
ornaments, costumes, jewelry, and 
other materials. This project, if per- 
mitted to continue, will make possible 
for the first time an adequate history 
of the arts in America. 























Ill. Achievements of the Theatre 
and Dance Projects 


In 1933-34 the CWA set up a Fed- 
eral Theatre Project which was ex- 
panded under the WPA. By March, 
1936, under the direction of Professor 
Hallie Flanagan, of Vassar College, 
and her regional and community di- 
rectors, 12,500 persons were busily at 
work under the WPA project. These 
included actors, bookers, box-office 
men, costume designers, dancers, di- 
rectors, draftsmen, office workers, 
playreaders, playwrights, property 
men, research workers, scene de- 
signers, stage carpenters, stage elec- 
tricians, stage hands, stage managers, 
teachers and ushers. A play depart- 
ment selects plays; the design depart- 
ment plans the sets and costumes; 
these are then made by the workshop; 
the casting department selects players 
for the parts, directors rehearse them, 
and the booking department arranges 
for presentations. 

Although such classics as Euripides, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Moliere are 
given, the emphasis, as in music and 
painting, has been on American sub- 
jects. New dramatists have been 
brought to public notice by the Fed- 
eral Theatre. Encouragement is given 
to project playwriting, several new 
creative plays have been produced, 
and more are being written. In New 
York and Cleveland theatre units 
have begun to produce The Living 
Newspaper, in which socially im- 
portant events of the immediate pres- 
ent are dramatized; one of _ these, 
Triple-A Ploughed Under, deals with 
the farm situation (Schol., Oct. 31, 
1936). 

A dance group under the direction 
of Don Oscar Becque, of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Workshop, has given 
productions in New York, and other 
dance groups are being formed in 
Chicago, Dallas, and New Orleans. 
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A recent Federal report says: “The 
trend of play preductions is toward a 
fusion of all the arts. For example: 
Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot’s 
play, which was produced by the 
WPA Federal Theatre Project, was 
played in settings worthy of a first- 
rate painter; to music by one of the 
leading composers of the time; the 
movement of the actors approached 
the modern concept of the dance, and 
the lines were those of a great living 
poet.” (Schol., Feb. 13, 1937.) 

As in the other arts, this project 
is meeting the great public demand 
for instruction. Courses are given 
in direction, acting, speech, make-up, 
costume, scenic design, and theory of 
community drama. 


IV. Achievements of the 
Writers’ Project 


To put to creative work 1400 re- 
porters and editors who were idle on 
relief rolls, a project was started to 
make “Guide Books” to the history 
and contemporary ways of living of 
various parts of the country. By 
March, 1936, 6,500 persons were en- 
gaged on this work, copying and 
translating important historical docu- 
ments, making a record of the events 
in the federal reconstruction pro- 
gram, and doing other things. The 
American Guide will be a volumi- 
nous outline of geographic, govern- 
mental, historical, cultural, socio- 
logical, recreational, industrial and 
commercial information concerning 
our country. Already some parts of 
these materials are being used in pub- 
lic schools in local history and geog- 
raphy. This guide will be a fitting 
accompaniment to the Index of Amer- 
ican Design. 

An idea of the immense quantity of 
the work accomplished may be had 
from this quotation from a report by 
Orrick Johns, Director of the Federal 
Writers Project in New York City: 

“There is no single work, unless it 
be the Encyclopedia Britannica, with 
which a ten months’ output of the 
New York Federal Writers may be 
readily compared. The total volume, 
more than 8,000,000 words, dwarfs the 
combined wordage of the three 
Sumbo’ novels of the day (Anthony 
Adverse, Of Time and the River, and 
Gone with the Wind), plus all of 
Shakespeare and the King James 
version of the Bible. 


A Magnificent Achievement 
Social, Cultural Gains 


What then has been accomplished? 
Certainly the physical achievement 
is great; some 40,000 persons con- 
nected with the arts have been given 
self-respecting work at their chosen 
professions. But, out of the stern 
Tecognition of economic necessity 
have come social and cultural gains 


that are even greater. As one artist 
put it, this experience of working for 
the public has given the artists “a 
new sense of the social value of their 
work and a more secure basis for 
their professional self-respect.” It 
has “brought about a healthier psy- 
chological attitude” ... an under- 
standing that they are a “normal part 
of society”; that they play a really 
necessary part in the community. 

On the side of the community the 
gains have been equally important. 
Already one hears discussions of the 
recognized community function of the 
artist. Certainly, even in the short 
space of three years a considerable 
popular demand for the arts has been 
created, an increasing revelation “of 
the economic significance of cultural 
activities, which instead of being lux- 
uries that can be dispensed with, are 
enrichments of our lives and material 
as well as spiritual enrichments.” To 
sum it all up, as one eminent critic 
has recently done: “The actual 
achievement has been astounding.” 


Ominous Signs: Government 
Cutting Appropriations 


But, even as we describe it comes 
the dread warning that the politicians, 
backed by many short-sighted citi- 
zens, may destroy it! An order has 
been given, sponsored by President 
Roosevelt, that is already cuiting 
down the federal appropriations for 
this work and is sending thousands 
of artists back to destitution. This 
in the face of the proved fact that if 
the artists are to serve the nation it 
cannot be done by private support 
and “charity”! As Lewis Mumford 
said so well in his recent open “Letter 
to the President”: “Now that the 
community itself has devised appro- 
priate ways for patronizing and en- 
couraging the arts and giving them a 
permanent public home, it is time 





Photograph, courtesy WPA Federal Art Project 


“Chasing” the plaster figure after the 
mould has been removed. An artist in 
the Sculpture studio of the PWA Fed- 
eral Art Project, at 6 E. 39th Street, 
New York City, performing the smooth- 
ing process whereby the rough edges 
left by the mould are removed from the 
east figure. 


that art be taken for what it is—a 
realm like education which requires 
active and constant public support.” 


Our Need to Study 
the Problem 


This brief survey of the experiment 
of government subsidy of the arts has 
revealed several important questions 
which the American people must 
study in the coming years. These 
questions deal with the role of the 
artist in American life. In the re- 
maining articles of this series we shall 
explore what that role has been in 
the past, and what it appears to be 
today. We shall ask such questions 
as the following: Who is the artist? 
How does he work? Why have our 
people been indifferent to him? 





A clarinet class of the WPA music project. 
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- SOCIAL STUDIES 
iqnpests 


SHENANDOAH 


The story of a town can sometimes be 
more arresting than the story of a per- 
son. Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, is such 
a town. When the first settlers came, it 
was only a valley in the green Appala- 
chian mountains. It might have been an 
ordinary farm village if its hills had not 
held the world’s greatest supply of 
anthracite coal. As George Leighton 
spins the tale in Harpers in January, the 
hundreds of independent coal mines in 
the county were forced to depend for 
their market on one railroad—the P. & R. 
In time, the railroad owned or controlled 
the whole anthracite country. It con- 
trolled the miners, too, and the business 
men, and the public officials. One man, 
Franklin B. Gowen, controlled the rail- 
road. 

First with the Molly Maguires and 
later with the United Mine Workers, the 
people of Shenandoah fought to shake 
themselves free; but they were bound to 
the coal. And the coal until recently was 
bound to “the Christian men to whom 
God in his infinite wisdom has given the 
control of the property interests of this 
country,” in the phrase of a one-time 
president of the P. & R. 

After the war, many of the mines shut 
dewn, because people were using oil 
instead of coal, because machines were 
turning out more coal than the country 
could use, or because the union scale 
took away the profit. Unemployment 
struck the town. Meanwhile the rail- 
road control of the market had been lost. 
There were now trucks and concrete 
roads to run the stuff to the city. Some 
of the boys went into the hills with a 
pick. Going to court helped the absent 
land owners not at all. No one would 
obey the judge’s orders against trespass- 
ing. Today, hundreds of independent 
mines are running again in the Shenan- 
doah valley, but the times have changed. 
Expensive labor-saving machines are 
idle. Property rights are being redefined. 
And the United Mine Workers are go- 
ing into politics. 


ON TRIAL 

Those amazing Russian trials, with 
their flavor of Dostoievsky and E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, have not condemned the 
earliest leaders of socialist Russia with- 
out stirring a breeze. The Stalin policies 
and methods are lambasted hotly by Max 
Eastman (“The End of Socialism in 
Russia,” Harpers, February) and by 
Eugene Lyons (“Demonstration Trial,” 
American Mercury, January). 


SHRINE 


The house at 239 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
where George Washington, a farmer, 
commissioned Betsy Ross, an upholster- 
ess, to design and sew the emblem now 
known as the Stars and Stripes, is soon 
to be completely restored to its original 
state by A. Atwater Kent. 
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The Bulldogger 


(Continued from page 5) 


doin’ you a favor._ But if you’re not 
Wil ..<° 

Til Allen shut his eyes and gave his 
head a fierce shake. His hands clenched. 
Then he growled: 

“Who said I wasn’t willin’? ’'m mighty 
obliged.” 

“All right.” Big Jess was easily molli- 
fied. “It’s longshorin’. River gangs are 
short account of Christmas week. My 
brother’s stevedore boss here. Got two 
ships comin’ in. He'll put you on to- 
morrow. Ought to make twelve a day. 
It’ll be just for the time of the shut- 
down. There’s a union, you know.” 

Til Allen looked down at the unfinished 
letter and at the page of figures. His 
heart was still sick for home. He felt 
all the weariness from a month of over- 
work. But he had to hang on. Could 
not lose his grip now. He forced him- 
self into a feeling of gratitude. 

“You’re mighty good, Jess Blaney,” he 
said, looking up with a grin that was 
forced. “I’m just writin’ my wife what 
a fine boss I got. Yes, sir, I'll bulldog 
that longshorin’ job, and obliged to you.” 

“Forget that part.” Big Jess was em- 
barrassed again. “And now come over 
to my room and have a seegar and a 
drink and tell me some more about 
rasslin’ cows. It shore does tickle me, 
that idee of cow rasslin’.” 

“Just as soon as I finish my letter,” 
said Til. “But it’s bulldoggin’ steers, 
I’ve told you a hundred times. Not 
rasslin’ cows.” 

The morning after Chistmas, Til Allen 
was out with a longshore gang among 
the tall stacks of lumber on the McCall 
cargo dock. A huge black freighter was 
swinging out her yellow booms. She was 
to load three million feet of structural 
timbers for New York. The longshore- 
men were due to earn their big money 
on this timber cargo. 

Now, the bulldogger from the ranch 
country learned a new brand of hard 
labor. Here were no desperate rushes 
of work such as were needed to keep the 
timber chute clean. The work was a 
heavy, steady grind, minute after minute, 
hour after hour. A _ rope sling was 
stretched away from a stack on the 
dock floor. Til Allen and his partner 
swung out the weighty timbers from the 
stack and piled them on the sling until 
a load was made. For half a minute 
then, they could take an easy breath, 
until the load was hoisted. Then they 
stooped to the grind again. 

Bend and swing over to the stack. 
Grab for a timber. Watch for the feel 
of it in your partner’s hands. Yank, 
heave, and steer the bulky green stick 
into place on the sling. Swing back to 
the stack. On and on. Grind away. 
Swing and heave. Swing and heave. 
Only half minute let-ups as you labored 
through the hours. That was longshor- 
ing on the cargo dock of a river mill. 

The rainy season was now at its height. 
The sky was eternally low and gray. 
The thick drizzle veiled the river and 
grayed the forests of cedar and fir on 
the hills. All day little streams trickled 
down the oilskin backs of the men 





stooped at labor. Their faces were al- 
ways wet and red. 

Twelve hours among the timber stacks, 
Four in the morning. Four in the after- 
noon. Four after supper under arc- 
lights which shone with misty golden 
rays in the slantirig lines of rain. A 
sagging, dragging band of brawny men 
shambling for the hotel when the 
hatches swallowed their last slingloads 
at ten at night. 

The bulldogger was half dead at that 
hour of the first night. He did not wait 
to eat from the lunch table spread in 
the dining room. “He dragged upstairs 
to bed. There was no strain in his 
muscles from this labor. He was sim- 
ply fagged out. He got his shoes off, 
and that was all of his undressing. He 
rolled over on his bed. Tired out. But 
his jaw was still set hard as he went 
to sleep. Twelve dollars a day. ... 
That -was his last waking thought. 

He hung to the longshoring job all 
through the shutdown His tough, wiry 
body held up under the grueling labor, 
though it lost another two pounds of 
weight. When the ship was loaded and 
the mill had started again. Til Allen 
had one hundred and twelve dollars 
clear from his ten days on the cargo 
dock. 

Again he covered a page with figures, 
and then he wrote to Emmy that he 
was certain now of having the money 
they needed by the first of March. He 
would have a chance to work overtime, 
he wrote, as a night shift was starting 
in the sawmill. Certain to make it now, 
with the overtime. He would hang on, 
he guessed. 

He wrote nothing to intimate what 
a bulldog grip it took to hang to a job 
on the McCall timber chute, and to work 
frequent half shifts of overtime besides. 

“That takes a man who is half bull- 
dog and half mule,” said Big Jess Blaney, 
after another month was gone. “And 
this feller is just all bulldog. Just that. 
Not enough mule I’m afeared.” 

But it was not until the first of March 
that Til Allen eased himself from a local 
passenger train in the Eastern Oregon 
town of Grass Hills. The station agent, 
trundling a truck along the platform, 
stared at him curiously, then let out a 
yell of surprise. 

“Why, Til Allen! Where you been 
and what you been doin’ to yoreself?” 

“Been bulldoggin’,” said Til shortly. 

He tramped heavily on for the main 
street. The agent gazed after him, with 
increased curiosity. There was nothing 
much left of Til Allen but skin and 


bones. He dragged his feet. His shoul- 
ders slouched. He looked ten years 
older. 


“Bulldoggin’!” grunted the agent. “Must 
of been grizzlies. Looks like he’d had 
the daylights licked out of him, and for 
good.” 

Til Allen tramped slowly but steadily 
on down the main street. He stopped at 
a familiar corner. The stone walls of the 
Grass Hills State Bank bulked before 
him. Behind them old Hard Cash Carl- 
ton was at his battered black desk, his 
eyes like gray pebbles behind their gold- 
rimmed glasses, his mouth a thin line. 
Yep, old Hard Cash was waiting there. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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IN THE NE 


FLOOD-MASTER 


It has been the lot of Clarence A. 
Dykstra to be called upon to perform 
many difficult jobs. In 1930 he was ap- 
pointed City Man- 
ager of Cincinnati 
and had to guide 
that city through a 
period when city, 
state and national 
governments were 
plunging deeply in- 
to debt. His success 
ig measured by the 
fact that Cincinnati 
reduced its debt by 
$14,000,000. The re- 
cent Ohio Valley 
flood brought great- 
er responsibilities ; 
to him. He was made Dictator and is 
now busy helping rebuild a city of half 
a million people. While he was working 
at that job Mr. Dykstra received callers 
from Wisconsin. A committee from the 
board of regents conferred with him 
about accepting the presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin from which Dr. 
Glenn Frank was recently ousted after 
a stormy investigation. 

If Mr. Dykstra goes to Wisconsin he 
will take to that post a wealth of ex- 
perience as an administrator and an 
educator. His long career in teaching 
includes history and political science 
posts at the University of Chicago, the 
University of Kansas, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the University of California. 
Since 1930 Mr. Dykstra has helped 
Cincinnati earn the title of the “best 
governed city.” 


. 
DYKSTRA 


BRITISH YANKEE 


When Walter Runciman, president of 
the British Board of Trade, left the 
White House the other day President 
Roosevelt presented 
him with a model 
ship. Statesmen and 
newspapermen also 
were certain that 
the two men had 
exchanged definite 
promises that will 
lead to a trade 
treaty between the 
United States and 
Great Britain. The 
President and his 
guest were cautious 
about discussing 
their conferences, 
but it was considered important that the 
British had sent their ace trouble-shooter 
to visit the White House, view Mr. 
Roosevelt’s model ships, and talk trade. 

In 1898 Mr. Runciman defeated Win- 
ston Churchill for Parliament and in the 
past 39 years has served his country 
with distinction. As president of the 
Board of Trade—a post similar to our 
Secretary of Commerce—he organized 
Britain’s food resources and kept sup- 
plies going to the troops during the first 
ears of the World War. When he col- 

psed from over-work, four ministers 
Were appointed to take his job. In 1931 

scrapped his long devotion to Britain’s 

ee trade policy, and warned Parlia- 

ment that the nation could not exist in a 
world of high tariffs. 

A lanky, thin-faced man, who wears 

e “gates-ajar,’ wing-collars, he is 
still a hard worker even though 66. 
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COME ON STUDENTS!! 
GET IN THE OLD DUTCH 


“COPY CONTEST” 


=~ JA 
Bt}: FIRST PRIZE 
65 other valuable prizes 
e 2 special School Prizes 


Here’s all you do: 


and 


Write not more than 100 words of advertising copy 
for the Old Dutch advertisement that is reproduced below. 


Don’t miss the chance to win a prize in this easy Old Dutch Contest. The 
headline is already written—you just write the text. You can get ideas from 
your Mother, from current Old Dutch magazine ads or from our booklet 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages.” 


66 PRIZES AND 2 SPECIAL SCHOOL PRIZES. ist, $50 in cash. 
2nd to 6th, 15 jewel, yellow gold, Elgin strap watches, retail value $32.50 
each. 7th to 16th, Parker pen and pencil sets, retail value $7.50 each. 17th to 
65th, Parker mechanical pencils, retail value $2.50 each. Special—Webster's 
International Dictionary in 3 volumes to the school attended by the winner 
of the first prize and to the school sending in the most entries. 





1 Contest open to all registered high school 
students except families of employes of 
The Cudahy Packing Company and of its 
advertising agency. 
2 Your copy must be original; it must men- 
tion at least one specific use for Old Dutch; 
it must contain not more than 100 words. Write 
your entry on the back of an Old Dutch 
Cleanser label (or reasonable facsimile) and 
sign it plainly with your name and address 
and name of school attended. Elaborate en- 
tries will receive no special consideration. 


3 Contest closes midnight, March 31, 1937. 
All entries must be postmarked prior to 


CONTEST RULES 





that time. In the event of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Contest is subject to 
all provisions of Federal, State and Local 
regulations. All entries become the property 
of The Cudahy Packing Company to be used 
as they see fit. No entries will be returned nor 
will any correspondence be entered into. 


4 Entries will be judged by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the SCHOLASTIC, and 
the decision of the judges will be final. Entries 
must be sent to the Old Dutch Contest Board, 
Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. Winners will be notified by mail at 
the earliest possible date. 











OLD — at 


AND CUTS YOUR CLEANING TIME IN HALF 







because it’s made 
with SEISMOJITE 


Write 100 words of copy for this aduer- 
effectively sell Old Dutch to the consumes 


THIS INTERESTING BOOK WILL 
HELP YOU WIN—SEND FOR IT! 


‘Cleanliness Thru the Ages’ tells you how 
modern science developed Old Dutch, the supe- 
rior cleanser that cleans quicker, goes further 
and doesn’t scratch because it’s made with 
Seismotite. 

TEACHERS: This book tells the story of man’s 
struggle against dirt from early Egyptian days 
down to modern times. Ideal for classroom study 
in connection with history, English and domestic 
science courses. The ‘“‘Copy Contest’’ makes an 
interesting project for the entire class. 





OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 

Dept. CS246, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me “Cleanliness Thru the Ages,”’ for 

which | enclose 3c to cover mailing and handling costs. 


Name 





Address ee 








City. ihe State 


School 
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YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE. (United 
Artists, directed by Fritz Lang, pro- 
duced by Walter Wanger.) 


The director who made Fury a mem- 
orable protest against lynching now 
turns his wrath on another form of 
social injustice. But in the turning, 
Fritz Lang’s wrath lost some of the point 
of the earlier picture. In You Only Live 
Once we find Mr. Lang less interested 
in society’s responsibility for its treat- 
ment of ex-convicts than in the personal 
misfortunes of the two principal char- 
acters. 

Director Lang’s great ability to keep 
a moving picture moving and the 
current of high excitement run- 
ning up and down your spine 
makes this film a breath-taking 
experience. It is the story of a 
jail bird, Eddie Taylor (Henry 
Fonda), whose efforts to go 
straight after his third release 
from prison are blocked by the 
refusal of his boss to keep him 
on the job. It is at this point and 
only one other (where an inn- 
keeper recognizes the ex-convict 
and refuses to rent him a room), 
that we find Mr. Lang and the 
writers of the story, Gene Town 
and Graham Baker, aiming their 
shots at society’s cruel and sense- 
less methods of dealing with 
criminals. 

When Taylor finds that sincere 
effort to work honestly does not 
bring him the security he seeks 
for himself and his wife (Sylvia 
Sidney), he returns to his life of 
crime. He holds up a bank (six 
persons are killed) and is again 
a fugitive from justice. Caught, 
tried for murder, convicted and 
sentenced to the electric chair, he is sit- 
ting in his cell being served his last 
meal when a chance in a thousand comes 
to make his escape. The escape is high- 
ly improbable, but it is very well done, 
superbly directed, fast in action, and 
tingling in suspense. 

We hope you will see this picture for 
three reasons, each of which goes 
deeper than the hair-on-end excitement 
which will make you feel, on leaving the 
theatre, that you have been sitting in 
the electric chair. 

First, the film raises the problem of 
society’s unenlightened attitude toward 
prisoners. Even the warden’s wife, hear- 
ing of Taylor’s return to crime after he 
had been released from prison, says, 
“He was born bad,” as though one’s 
course through life is charted in the 
parents’ bloodstream rather than in 
training, education, and good environ- 
ment. But the prison chaplain says: 
“The stain of the world is on him.” Most 
criminals are the victims of society be- 
fore they ever start victimizing society. 
And Taylor appears like the kind of a 
fellow willing to go more than his share 
of the way in playing the game accord- 
ing to the rules. Henry Fonda could not 
appear otherwise. He is too good look- 
ing, too clear-eyed, clean-limbed, to play 
the part of a hardened criminal. 

Second, there is the best demonstra- 
tion we have ever seen on a screen of 
the devotion of a wife to her husband, 
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FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


through thick and thin, hell and high 
water. No law-breaker is Joan. On 
the contrary, she is secretary to the dis- 
trict attorney. When Taylor is released 
from prison she is there to meet him, 
and they go off on their honeymoon. 
When he is discharged from his job and 
is lured by his former gang into holding 
up the bank; when he is tried; and later 





Sylvia Sidney as Joan Taylor and Henry Fonda as 
her ex-convict husband in one of their many mis- 
erable moments in You Only Live Once. 


when he makes his escape, she is al- 
ways by his side, faithful unto death. 
The escape is made in their roadster, and 
a child is born to Joan during one of 
the stopovers, without assistance of 
doctor or hospital. Each member of the 
audience has to decide for himself 
whether Joan did the right thing by 
sticking with her husband in the flight 
from the law. 

Third, there is the supreme sacrifice 
of the prison chaplain, who gives up his 
life in an effort to convince Taylor that 
he has been pardoned. When news of 
the pardon comes, Taylor, armed with 
revolver, is holding the warden, prison 
doctor, several guards and the chaplain 
at bay, demanding that they open the 
gates. When they shout to him that he 
has been pardoned, he does not believe 
them. The chaplain walks toward him, 
but Taylor’s faith even in him has been 
shattered by the rotten deal he has 
gotten from everyone else. When the 
chaplain persists, Taylor shoots him, and 
makes his escape to join his wife for 
their mad ride toward the border. The 
forces of law win in the end, both Frank 
and Joan being killed by police. 

It is no reflection on the entertain- 
ment value of the film to say that its 
major error is one of omission. We are 
not told how Taylor got into his crimi- 
nal ways. Did he keep bad company? 
From all we can see in the picture he 
had an excellent chance to keep the 





best of company. Did he lack a goo 
home, a decent living, a good education, 
in his youth? The film gives us no clu 
to any of this. What made him a crim. 
inal in the first place? 


GREEN LIGHT. (Warner Brothers. 4 


Frank Borzage production.) 


From the popular novel, Green Light, 
by Lloyd C. Douglas, author of The 
Magnificent Obsession and White Ban. 
mers, Frank Borzage has fashioned for 
the screen an interesting tale of scien. 
tists and the ceaseless, courageous war 
they wage against disease. Errol Flynn 
is no longer the swashbuckling 
corsair of Captain Blood nor the 
dashing captain of The Charge 
of The Light Brigade, but is here 
cast for more subdued and sub- 
stantial heroism—a man _ who 
makes a human guinea pig of 
himself so that a fellow scien- 
tist may develop a vaccine to 
combat spotted fever. 

Flynn is first seen as a promis- 
ing young surgeon who takes 
the blame for an unsuccessful 
operation, instead of an older 
doctor who is really responsible 
for the accident under the knife 
which takes the life of Mrs. Dex- 
ter (Spring Byington). The dead 
woman’s daughter (Anita Louise) 
falls in love with Flynn until 
she learns that he is the man 
blamed for her mother’s death. 
Then Flynn flees to Montana to 
“justify his existence” by risking 
it for the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Green Light suffers a little 
from failing to practice its own 
motto that “there is no place for 
sentiment in science.” Although it is no 
Story of Louis Pasteur nor Arrowsmith, 
Green Light is worth seeing. 


THE GOOD EARTH. (M-G-M, directed 
by Sydney Franklin.) 


Reviewed by Sarah McLean Mullen 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer’s long - her- 
alded film version of Pearl Buck’s novel, 
The Good Earth, is a pictorial saga of 
the Chinese peasant and his struggle for 
life and happiness. It is a great picture, 
not alone because of its wealth of real- 
istic detail and superb photography, but 
in the inspiring theme of man’s gallant 
courage, and in the complete submerg- 
ence of self by Paul Muni and Luise 
Rainer in the parts of the Chinese hero 
and the heroine. Four years of careful 
planning and expert production have 
brought reality to Irving Thalberg’s 
dream—a fitting finale to a man of vision 
and determination. 

The story centers about a young Chi- 
nese farmer of the poorest class, Wang, 
whom we see first as he joyously cele- 
brates his wedding to a homely slave- 
girl and last as he comes to a realization 
that she in her life of humble service 
symbolizes all that man struggles for. 
Together they face storms at harvest 
time, drought and starvation, revolution 
and a pest of locusts, with no thought of 
being heroic. Alone she faces birth and 
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death. The man’s life is the more ex- 
citing; her’s is the more moving. 

So realistic are some of the scenes as 
to be almost unforgettable: the birth of 
O-lan’s first child in the midst of the 
storm, rich in symbolism and suggestion; 
Wang’s refusal to sell his land; the 
slaughter of the water buffalo by the 


starving wife; the marching hordes of | 
famine-stricken peasants; the scene of | 


revolution and pillage; the self-sac- 
rificing gift of the pearls; and finally 
the battle against the devouring 
locusts. 


The ending of the play is not that of | 


the book. At the request of the Chi- 


nese government, which supervised the 
production throughout, a solution was | 
provided more consistent with the ideals | 


and attitudes of the Chinese. O-lan lives 


to become mistress of the Great House; | 


Lotus, the concubine, is deposed and sent 
away; the son having been trained in the 
new agricultural college, is the one to 
save the crops from the plague; and 
Wang’s family is united through their 
common devotion to the soil. 

Throughout the picture, the oriental 
atmosphere is sustained by the vibrant 
musical score, built from authentic Chi- 
nese themes by Herbert Stothart. The 
music is rich in minor notes and strong- 
ly accented rhythm, developed in true 
Chinese style with plucked strings, cym- 
bals, and gongs. 

Little comedy or amusement lightens 
the play, showing only in the amusing 
characterization of the lazy, crafty uncle 
played by Walter Connolly, and in the 
exotic dancing of the tea-house favorite, 
Lotus (Tilly Losch). Yet one does not 
notice its absence until afterwards. 


To study the picture carefully is to 
view a picture book of the Flowery 
Kingdom before the Tai Ping Rebellion. 
It is rich in Chinese customs and man- 
ners: the prevalence of superstition and 
the belief in jealous unseen spirits and 
paper gods, the deference paid old age, 
the politeness of social usage evinced 
in depreciating remarks about one’s 
own possessions, the noisy apprecia- 
tion of food, and the constant use of 
proverbs. 

We note the ignorance of the coolie and 
sense somewhat the tremendous effort 
that New China is making to overcome 
not only the lack of knowledge but the 
indifference and lack of desire to learn. 
We see this typical little family shrink- 
ing in terror from the railway train and 
Wang and thousands like him, unable to 
read, asking vainly, “What is a revolu- 
tion?” 

Through it all we note the unceasing 
toil of the farmer with his lack of labor- 
saving devices, his meager living, and 
harrow margin of existence, contrasted 
with his courage and joy in accomplish- 
meni. 

Printed on tinted film stock, the pic- 
ture’s brilliant golden brown tones are 
remindful of the rich golden soil of the 
Good Earth of China. It is not a joyous 
picture; but it is an entertaining and 
fruitful one, making possible a more 
complete understanding of the struggle 
of China’s little brown men to establish 
a republic where life will be made 
easier for these millions of toilers. 








A smooth softball delivery takes 
plenty of coordination, balance, 
control... 
Practice does it. And right 
eating! Canny players place 
Shredded Wheat high on their 
list of training diet “‘musts”’. 
This crisp, delicious biscuit 
is a perfect energy food for ath- 
letes. Ready cooked —ready to 
eat. It supplies a natural bal- 
ance of the food essentials 
needed to keep in top-notch 
condition. The slender, porous 








strands digest quickly—yet 
continue to sustain muscles 
through active hours on the 
diamond. 

Start off the morning with a 
couple of those tasty Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits topped off with 
sliced, ripe banana. You'll get a 
breakfast packed with energy— 
and what’s more, you'll like it! 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 
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NY water activity either on or 
below the surface of the water 
is difficult to follow. Analysis 

of swimming today is towards a 
clearer and more detailed understand- 
ing of what a swimmer actually does 
in his movements below the surface 
of the water. Several swimming 
coaches have gone beneath the sur- 
face of the water, either in caissons 
or in diving helmets, to watch their 
swimmers in action. The Life Sav- 
ing Service of the Red Cross has been 
quietly at work for more than three 
years on a sub-surface study of swim- 
ming and life saving technique. The 
major interest of the Life Saving Ser- 
vice is primarily in water safety, and 
the organization is keenly aware that 


The Back Strangle 
Hold Release 


In the first picture of this set the res- 
cuer has secured the victim’s lower arm 
preparatory to applying leverage. In the 
second picture leverage has been ap- 
plied and the hold is loosened. In the 
third illustration the rescuer has slid 
out to a position behind the victim and 
with a hammerlock and chin hold has 
put him under control. 
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Life Saving— 
A Fish-Eye View 


By Carroll L. Bryant 


American Red Cross 


safety in the water is in a large meas- 
ure dependent upon the development 
of swimming skill. 

Utilizing Silver Springs, Florida, a 
stream in which the water is of re- 
markable clarity and transparency, as 
its laboratory, a small unit of national 
staff operatives has from time to time 
studied swimming and life saving ac- 
tion. However, observation was not 
considered to be sufficient, as mere 
viewing of water activities is unrelia- 
ble and easily forgotten. A perma- 
nent record had to be made and 
photography was found to be the most 
reliable medium. 


The Release for Two 
Persons Locked 


The first picture of this series shows 
a situation which often occurs when a 
poor swimmer goes to the rescue of a 
drowning person. The poor swimmer 
is unable to extricate himself from the 
victim’s tight clutch and, as a result, be- 
comes a victim also. The first picture 
shows the second rescuer in a position 
to apply leverage with the foot and the 
second photo shows the two locked 
figures and the rescuer after the lever- 
age has been applied. The poor swim- 
mer is freed and the original victim 
brought to the surface. 


Several hundred action photographs 
and several thousand feet of motion 
picture film have already been made. 
Slow motion analyses of swimming 
and life-saving action have been re- 
corded in order to study movements 
and strokes. All of this material has 
been turned over to the national office 
in Washington where it has been sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny. The mo- 
tion picture film has been assembled 
many times only to be broken down 
and reassembled for further study. 
The “stills” which were taken have 
been classified and catalogued for fur- 
ther reference and use. The first 
photographic work was frankly ex- 
perimental. Light conditions, expo- 
sure, angles and camera speeds had 
to be studied with care and what 
would and what. would not register 
on the film had to be discovered. 
Despite numerous difficulties initial 
attempts at under-water photography 
were found to be surprisingly good. 

All of the sub-surface technique of 
life saving has been filmed under 
water. The intricacies of the various 
strokes used in canoe paddling have 
been “shot” from both above and be- 
low the surface. A complete slow- 
motion analysis of the three competi- 
tive strokes has been filmed with 
Katherine Rawls, Olympic swimmer, 
doing the swimming while being 
paced by the canoes. In addition, a 
complete slow-motion record of all 
the more intricate fancy dives has 
been made with Pete Desjardins, for- 
mer Olympic champion, Marshall 
Wayne, present Olympic title-holder, 
and Miss Rawls doing the diving. 


Pick Up From the Bottom 


The rescuer, after locating the vie 
tim on the bottom, dove from the sur- 
face to reach the victim, seized his chin, 
and shoved off from the bottom. 
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Many other aquatic subjects of inter- 
est have also been recorded. 

The Red Cross proposes to make 
this material available to all persons 
who are interested in aquatics. Be- 
tween two and three hundred photo- 
graphs like those accompanying this 
article‘ will be used to illustrate two 
text books which will be published in 
the spring of 1937 by the Red Cross. 
One volume will be devoted solely to 
life saving and water safety and the 
other will be on the subject of swim- 
ming and diving. Other photographs 
will be used for informational pam- 
phlets and timely articles. 

The motion picture film already 
taken is purely technical in nature 
and will be used for instruction in 
examiners’ training courses and at 
conferences of swimming instructors. 
Films on life saving and swimming 
activities for popular instruction will 
soon follow and will be distributed 
through regular film agencies to 
schools, camps and organizations for 
visual education. 

The Life Saving Service of the Red 
Cross is not interested solely in any 
one particular phase of aquatics. 
Under the terms of its charter it seeks 
only to prevent loss of life by drown- 
ing, and for many years the organiza- 
tion has taught the technique of life 
saving to hundreds of thousands of 
people in order to meet the common 
emergencies with which they are con- 
fronted in the water. The organiza- 
tion has spent nearly a quarter of a 
century in an attempt to educate the 
bathing public in what can and what 
cannot be done safely in the water. 

The Life Saving Service has always 
known that complete lack of or little 
skill in swimming among bathers has 
been the major cause of most drown- 
ings. The organization has sought 
by every available means not only to 
get people to swim but to swim well 
enough to take care of themselves in 
the water. Henceforth the Life Sav- 
ing Service will devote a major part 
of its activity to raising the general 
level of swimming ability. 


The Surface Approach 


One upthrust wrist is seized by the res- 

ewer who turns the victim about and 

puts him under control preparatory to 
carrying him to shore. 
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Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


14, Co-Getter Gert 


Gertrude is a very attractive girl who 
has. grown conscious of her charms and 
set deliberately about becoming ex- 
tremely popular. For a while it seemed 
to work, but lately the other girls com- 
plain that she plays up to the boys too 
obviously, and some of the boys have 
been heard to call her tiresome. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. What are the chief risks Gertrude 
runs in “going out after” popularity? 


2. Is it justifiable to do so? Discuss. 

3. Suggest how and how not to go 
about it, if at all. 

4. Is it possible that the troubie is not 
entirely with Gertrude? What might be 
true of those who criticize? 

5. Is it possible to be well liked and 
at the same time not criticized? How? 
Is it desirable never to be criticized? 


Try This: 


How can Gertrude strike the much 
talked of happy medium in this matter? 











lts Proud, Splendid Spirit! 





The craftsmanship and care lavished on 
the richly ornamental scabbard and hilt 
of this ancient Japanese sword have en- 
hanced its value, through the centuries. 
Ernest Watson has caught its proud, 
splendid spirit and faithfully repro- 
duced it with Eldorado—the Master 


Drawing Pencil. 


ADrawing Contest That Furthers Your Own Efforts 


The ability of students to draw is increas- 
ing steadily with the growing participa- 
Eldorado-Scholastic Drawing 
Encourage more entries by men- 
tioning the prizes offered by the contest 
and the pleasure of self-expression that 
follow from the skilful use of the pencil. 


tion in the 
Contest. 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize $50 and Gold Emblem 
2nd Prize 25 and Gold Emblem 
3rd Prize 15 and Gold Emblem 


5 Prizes of $5 each and 
Sterling Silver Emblems 





























School Award 


A handsome sterling silver 
eup for the school turning in 
the best group drawings. 


For circulars con- 
taining full details of 
Eldorado - Scholastic 
Awards write to— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J23 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Round Table is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manu- 
scripts should bear the name of the 
writer, age, school, city, state. and 
teacher’s name, and should be addressed 
to Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Florida Afternoon 


Heat hangs heavy 
Against thin trees 
Swaying in 
The feathered breeze. 
Moss droops limply 
In the air 
Prophet’s whiskers 
Savant’s hair. 
—Barbara Baer, 16 
Julia Richman H. S. 
New York City. 


Country Morning 


Hot soothing sun, suspended action 
A flower’s heavy, bright attraction 
A floating leaf against the blue 
Sharpness of the sky, and dew 

In lens-like drops, the grass adorning 
Heavy stillness, country morning. 


—Barbara Baer 


Resolution 


It was a hot Sunday morning in July 
when Percy Bones came tripping down 
the maple shaded street of a small river 
town on his way to the depot. He tripped 
as only a man in his late thirties and 
weighing nearly two hundred pounds for 
his five feet two, could trip. Hidden 
smiles were on the sneering faces of the 
half dozen ioafers who lounged in front 
of the town’s only garage. 

“Mornin’, Percy. Goin’ down on the 
excursion this mornin?” “Placing a bet 
on the Reds, Percy?” 

Such were the derisive remarks from 
the sidewalk. They knew Percy never 
gambled—he was much too cautious. 

Percy’s doting mother, now in her 
seventies, had never allowed the boy to 
gamble or to go anywhere on Sundays 
except the little flat-roofed brick church 
on Maple Avenue. What the loafers did 
not know was that Percy had decided 
that very morning to break loose and 
make up for lost time. 

He answered the loafers with his 
usual nasal “Fine morning, gents,” and 
continued his way to the depot. As the 
excursion pulled into the depot he 
mingled with the crowd and boarded 
the train so quietly that even the “daily 
news” old Mr. Jack, the station agent, 
missed him. 

Percy was jubilant; he had escaped un- 
seen and today was to be the turning 
point in his life. He was going to see 
the Reds play baseball, and, for the first 
time in his life, he had placed a bet! 
Five hundred dollars, the sum of his 
savings, he had bet on the Reds. If they 
won, and he was confident they would, 
he would double his money, come home 
triumphant, tell Ma where to get off, 
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The Bulldogger 


(Concluded from page 20) 


Til Allen’s shoulders straightened as 
he stared at the stone wall with the eyes 
of a conqueror. He stared and he re- 
membered. Word by word and act by 
act, he re-lived his last scene with Hard 
Cash Carlton. That was last fall. 

His grain was hauled, his seeding done, 
his beef was gathered; and he had 
plowed eighty acres for summer fallow- 
ing this year. Then he had gone to 
his banker and spread out his cards. 

“Mr. Carlton, I hate to beg, but I got 
to. Got to, yes, sir. You ain’t lived in 
this ranch country long enough to know, 
to understand why I’d do anything to 
hang on. Well, I was born here. Out 
there in the hills is the only home I’ve 
ever known. Once ours was the biggest 
ranch in the valley. It went; all the 
hay lands in the bottoms, forty by forty. 
My dad, I don’t blame him. Runnin’ 
cattle was in his blood—strong. I know, 
for it’s in mine. He wouldn’t give up 
beef. Was sheeped out, and then the 
dry landers fenced in his summer range. 
Since he died I’ve tried to make ’er with 
wheat. Hung on to what was left of 
the old home ranch. 

“You know my story well enough. 
Crop failures. Owe you all the ranch 
is worth. But I’ve got to hang on. Got 
to. The old home. Mine. Got to bring 
‘er back. One good year and I'll begin 
to pay up. Mr. Carlton, I got to beg 
you to see me through another year. 
Just got to do it.” 

“Business is business,” said Hard Cash 
gimly. “But your crop’s in. I aim to 
be fair. Have our interest—the three 
hundred and fifty—here by the first of 
March, and I'll make you out a new 
note.” 

“How can I ever get that much by 
then?” 

“Work.” 

“Work? Where? 
forty a month?” 

“On the coast. Big wages in the tim- 
ber. Best I can do.” 

‘Tll try ’er,” said Til. 
hang on... .” 

And here he was on the first of 
March. Here, with a crisp draft for 
three hundred and fifty dollars pinned 
in his shirt pocket. Still hanging on. 
Bulldogging life for another fall. 

His head was up like a conqueror’s 
as he pushed through the swinging door 
of the bank. He headed directly for the 
short counter before the president’s desk. 
The eyes like gray pebbles gazed up at 
him through gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Good morning, Allen. Back on time, 
heh?” 

The bulldogger slowly drew the crisp 
bit of paper from the pocket of his 
patched shirt and as slowly slid it across 
the counter. 

God, how it hurt him to see it go! 
He was caught unaware by the sudden 
Tevulsion of feeling and it hit him like 
asledging body blow. All that this bit 
of paper meant to him, all of the strain- 
ing physical labor, torment of soul, and 
Oppression of mind that had gone into 

making of it, moved in a black 
Whirl before Til Allen’s tired eyes. 
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The life that he had lived during this 
winter of exile. The misery of it all. 
The eternally gray sky of the timber 
country. The eternal rain. The everlast- 
ing smell of freshly cut lumber. Screams 
of saws and harsh roars of machines in 
his ears through all the hours of heart- 
breaking labor. The boom-boom-boom 
of timbers sliding down the skids. The 
strain of yanking and heaving at the 
sap-heavy, slivery, sharp-cornered bulks 
of sawed logs, hour after hour, day after 
day. Life away from his own soil, his 
own blood, his own kind. An alien. A 
man of the ranch country, an exile in 
the timberlands. 

And all for this crisp bit of paper. 
The stubby hand of Hard Cash Carlton 
reached hungrily for it. It vanished 
from the counter, and then— 

“We'll renew,” the banker said. 


Without another word Til Allen turned 
for the door. He stared into the dry, 
brilliant sunlight and forced the memory 
of the killing months out of his mind. 
That was done. He had bulldogged life 
for another fall. A new fight was ahead. 
Home by noon. He could get in at least 
five hours of plowing before dark. 

His hands itched for the feel of saddle 
and harness leather. His heart ached 
for a sight of the old home hills. Yeah, 
home. ... 

All that the heartbreaking labor of 
the winter meant to Til Allen now, was 
the new chance it had won for him to 
keep his home. 

“Got to hang on,” he said, as he headed 
for the hills. 


Reprinted from Adventure Magazine, 
by permission of the author. 
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. ERE comes me and my 
H shadow,” observes Romeo, 
watching copy-Kitty trailing 
Juliet down the hall. Poor Kitty is 
so busy trying to be a carbon copy of 
Julie that she hasn’t time to be her- 
self, and, consequently, she rates 
about as high with the boys as a 
second-hand flat tire. No one is 
fooled about her attempt to be some- 
body else. She wears the same woolly 
sweater, pleated skirt, and knitted 
beret outfit as Julie, but, unfortu- 
nately, the effect is not the same. Julie 
looks like a well-dressed school 
lassie, while Kitty resembles an over- 
stuffed football player. 

There are plenty of Kittys in this 
world who would do well to be their 
own exclamation mark instead of try- 
ing to be a ditto. Faces and figures 
weren’t made that way! 


What Is “It”? 

What Kitty needs is a good dose 
of personality, that pluperfect plus 
which distinguishes one person from 
another, a grand concoction of all 
sorts of things—the way you act, look, 
think, and express your feelings. 
Personality is what you really are, 
not what you are pretending to be. 
Real personality must be built slowly, 
gradually. It is not a garment that 
you can put on one day and take off 
the next when you see another that 
you like better. 

Personality, built on a founda- 
tion of character and _ intelligence, 
enables you to discriminate between 
the worthless and the worthwhile. 
On this strong foundation you build 
your “upper self,” using your materials 
for all they are worth. Materials in- 
clude your health, appearance, taste, 
manners, quality of speech, education. 

Thus, you become an architect for 
the construction of your “self” or 





Boy 
Dates 
Girl 
VII. Be Yourself 


personality. Here is your chance to 
turn out something more than an 
imitation of somebody else. This is 
not to say that you can not learn from 
what others do, or get ideas from the 
way others conduct themselves. Every 
personality is the sum total of ex- 
perience. 

But this is altogether different 
from copy-Kitty’s approach to self- 
construction. Copy-Kitty sees some 
girl she would like to be like. When 
this temptation comes to you, just 
take a good look at the object of 
your chummy affections, give your- 
self a once-over, note the differences 
(they’re what count), and play them 
up. If she is small and dainty and 
you're large and boney, let her go 
her sweet, frou-frou way, and you 
go athletically yours. Her childish 
curly bob may be as ridiculous on 
you as a baby bonnet. If her golden 
ringlets and big blue eyes are en- 
hanced by pinks and blues, don’t 
copy-cat; set off your own sleek, 
black hair by brilliant colors. If her 
personality is that of a shy little violet, 
let her say the cute things; develop 
yours by being quick-witted and a 
good sport. Mind your own business, 
not hers. 


By Gay Head 


Ditto for Romeos 

Romeo may laugh at Kitty’s frizzled 
hair trying to be like Julie’s curls, 
but you, Romeo, !ook just as silly 
when you adopt the _ left-shoulder 
droop because your gang is doing it, 
Your trouble is that you all look alike, 
talk alike, act alike. You can be 
different without being a stuffed shirt 
or a snob. Maybe you aren’t the 
wise-cracking type; then don’t try to 
be. Cultivate that strong he-man 
attitude. If you’re definitely gay and 
fun-loving, keep it up. Don’t let it 
fall flat with an attempt to explain 
the problems of the world in philo- 
sophical terms. 


Cast Your Own Type 

There are many tricks to the trade 
of type-casting, and _ individuality 
finds many modes of expression, par- 
ticularly in milady’s world. Distine- 
tive color combinations, choice of 
perfumes, hair dress, and makeup are 
all earmarks of individuality. But 
first, decide whether you were cut out 
to be the athletic, the ingenue or ro- 
mantic, or the mixed type. If you 
are, by nature, the outdoorsy, gay, 
romping type, select sporty-looking 
clothes, tailored evening dresses, wear 
woodsy colors, such as green, yellow 
and brown, and choose a tweedy per- 
fume which suits your personality. If 
you are the ingenue, stick to soft 
shades, dainty materials with a bit of 
a ruffle here and there, lace collars, 
feminine ornamentation, and flower 
odors in perfume. If you are a mix- 
ture of types, you are lucky. You 
are the typical American girl and 
should not always appear the same, 
except in being well-groomed. Wear 
any colors which are becoming, and 
be stylish. 


Rainy Day Sport 

Some rainy afternoon gather two 
or three of your friends and play 
“beauty parlor” (not a child’s game, 
mind you). Try your hand at hair- 
dressing and experiment on _ each 
other. If you have a short face, try 
a high part, hair combed off the fore- 
head and slightly over the cheek in 
soft curls. If your face is long, try 4@ 
middle part, keeping your hair low 
and close to your head. Perhaps 
you'll comb yourself into a hair-do 
which was made for you, and no one 
else. You'll while away a rainy day 
—with results. 


Get In Position 
A million-dollar wardrobe is worth 
about two cents on the parenthesis 
or the question-mark figure, be # 
male or female. For appearance’ 
sake find yourself a good carriage 
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stick to it. Stand up against the wall 
with your head, shoulders, hips, and . 


heels touching it. Now walk straight 
ahead and away. Keep this posture 
jdeal in mind, and when you find 
yourself slouching, straighten out and 
up! You may feel like a hat rack, 
but that’s because your shoulders 
have a bad case of the dropsy, your 
head and stomach have been way out 
in front and your hips and feet drag- 
ging along behind. 

No wonder you can’t eat your 
spinach the way you slump over at 
the table, elbows akimbo, and feet 
entwining the table legs. Sit up and 
let your insides be right-side-up. 

Don’t take your limbering and 
stretching exercises on the living 
room sofa with feet hanging fire over 
the arms or piled onto the table. The 
gym is the place for such a workout. 


Pardon You 

Now that you have a good parking 
place for your clothes, keep it free 
of wrinkled skirts, mussed-up shirts, 
falling socks, hanging slips, and slid- 
ing shoulder straps. 

Be a bit on the delicate side with 
your personal habits. B. N. (Blowing 
the Nose) can be as unpleasant as B. 
0. Don’t use the amount of energy 
needed to inflate a blimp. Blow gently, 
sweet Romeo, into the handkerchief. 
Don’t honk. 


On With Your Head 

You can cover a house and a lot 
of bulges under well-styled clothes, 
but the dubbing “beautiful but dumb” 
will get you if you don’t watch out. 
Conversation is the spice of person- 
ality and the boy or girl who can 
converse well on a variety of subjects 
has acquired the necessary plus. 

Cultivate a pleasant speaking voice. 
Listen to one of the right pitch and 
then talk it over with yourself in the 
same tone of voice; watch your “you 
know’s”, “lookies”, and “see’s’— 
recurrent expressions which are a 
waste of time and mind; beware of 
twice-told tales; and, if you start tell- 
ing a story about the English valet 
with the Pekinese in the dime store, 
leave out your great-aunt’s pet corn, 
the high price of soap in Russia, and 
what you feed your poodle for break- 
fast. In short, when you tell a story 
stick to the point. 

Be well-informed. Know what’s 
going on in the Supreme Court as 
well as in your family court of ap- 
Peals, on Broadway as well as the 
neighborhood movie, in London as 
well as Tompkinsville; and with all 
your sparkling repartee, forget not 
to stop, look, and listen well, when 
Someone else is speaking. A good 

er is often more to be desired 
than a babbling brook. 
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Tongue Trouble 

How’s the coating on your tongue? 
Are you a sour-face, a bone-picker, 
a tall-talker, a magpie? 

In the school of charm, friendliness 
is at the head of the class. No part 
of friendliness is the buzz-buzz of 
people who think “their family has 
better roots than your family.” The 
people who are forever revealing 
their prejudices and intolerance, who 
place ownership of things and ma- 
terial wealth ahead of cultural quali- 
ties, who look down on a neighbor 
because his car is a “1933 trade-in” 
in need of new rubber—beware of 
these people. They are superficial 
buzz-buzzes, and will sting you with 
their tongue if you give them half a 
chance. 


Charming Accessories 

It’s these little things that mean 
so much in human relationships, in 
friendships, in making your life rich 
and meaningful. Carry your polite- 
ness into the highways as well as the 
byways; into the subways as well as 
your grandma’s living room. Don’t 
shove and push. Step aside and make 
room for others to occupy the crowd- 
ed corridors of life. Be thoughtful 
toward persons who serve you—wait- 
resses, janitors, elevator operators. 
Don’t whistle when you want to at- 
tract the attention of a waitress. Noth- 
ing so reveals smallness of character 
as does a brusque and dictatorial atti- 
tude toward those who, for the mo- 
ment, happen to be on an unequal 
footing with you. 








Students and 
Pan-Americanism 


The growth of student organizations 
devoted to strengthening ties between 
the American Republics shows that the 
spirit of Pan-Americanism (Scholastic, 
Dec. 12) has caught the imagination of 
this nation’s youth. 

So popular has the movement become, 
according to J. H. Matteson, Interna- 
tional Expansion Director of Pan-Amer- 
ican League Student Clubs, that in New 
York City alone the Pan-American Stu- 
dent League has over fifty chapters. The 
Pan-American Student Forum, with 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas, has thirty- 
seven chapters in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, California, Arkansas, Virginia, 
and Tennessee. A chapter often consists 
of several schools, so that the clubs total 
at least one hundred. The Student Pan- 
American League, with headquarters in 
Miami, Florida, has sixteen chapters in 
Florida and eight in Chicago, Ill. Clubs 
have been organized in Panama, Colom- 
bia, and under the Department of Edu- 
cation in Cuba. A movement is now 
afoot to unite all existing clubs in the 
United States into a National Union 
which will probably be formed at a na- 
tional convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in March. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


February 20 


JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON 
(1829-1905) “Dean 
of the American 
Stage.” Starred in 
Rip Van Winkle and 
Sheridan’s The Ri- 
vals. Aspired to be 

a painter. 


February 21 


CARDINAL 
NEWMAN 


(1801-90) English 
prelate and writer. 
In Lead, Kindly 
Light he gave the 
world one of its best 
loved hymns. 


February 22 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


(1732-1799) “First 
in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Sur- 
veyor, military hero, 
and first President of 
the United States. 


February 23 


GEORGE 
FREDERICK 
HANDEL 


(1685 - 1759) Ger- 
man-English com- 
poser, chief founder 
of the oratorio. His 
father wanted him to 
be a lawyer instead 
of a musician. 


February 24 
WINSLOW HOMER 


(1836-1910) Ameri- 
can painter. Lived 
on the coast of Maine 
and painted famous 
pictures of the ocean 
and fisherfolk. 


February 25 
CARLO GOLDONI 


(1707-1793) Italian 
dramatist, the found- 
er of modern Italian 
comedy. His The Ac- 
complished Maid was 
set to music by Puc- 
cini. 


February 26 
VICTOR HUGO 


(1802-85) Great 
French poet, novel- 
ist, and dramatist. 
Tireless crusader for 
justice. Author, Les 
Miserables. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


LAUGHS 


Mrs. Murpuy (concluding an argu- 
ment): “Every time I look at you, Mrs. 
Patrick, I feel I’m doing the Government 
out of the entertainment tax.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

6 


The public relations counsel of a utili- 
ties company was extolling the virtues 
of his industry before a luncheon club. 

“If I were permitted a pun, I might 
say in the words of the poet, ‘Honor 
the Light Brigade’.” 

From a corner table in the rear a 
voice was heard to say: 

“Oh, what a charge they made!” 


e 
Wrong Number 
IRATE SUBSCRIBER TO OPERATOR: 
crazy or are you?” 
OperRATOR: “I am sorry, but we do not 
have that information.”—Jersey Bell. 


© 
That’s Art! 
Son: “Daddy dear, what is an actor?” 
Dappy: “An actor? My son, an actor 
is a man who can walk to the side of a 
stage, peer into the wings filled with 
theatrical props, dirt and dust, other 
actors, stage-hands, old clothes and other 
claptrap, and say: “What a lovely view 


there is from this window’.”—Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press. 


“Am I 


Strangle-Hold.—On a crowded car: 

“Madam, would you like me to get 
you a strap?” 

“No, thank you, I have one.” 

“Then would you mind letting go of 
my necktie?”—Annapolis Log. 


“What makes you think 


I’m going 


I’m waiting here for my 


OFTHE 
WEEK 


Goodness! 

Wire (to her husband in the nex 
room): “My dear, what are you opening 
that can with?” 

Hussanp: “Why, with a can-opener. 
What did you think I was doing it 
with?” 

Wire: “Well, I thought from your re. 
marks that you were opening it with 
prayer.”—Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 


Solution—‘John, I’m sure I heard a 
mouse squeak!” 
“Well, do you want me to get up and 
oil it?”—Koralle (Berlin). 
« 


Several of the dog’s ribs were broken 
and it was also bruised in the tussle- 
Troy (Pa.) paper. 

That’s usually fatal—Literary Digest, 

7 


The Shortest Ghost Story 


“Two gentlemen, strangers to each 
other, chanced at the end of a winter’ 
afternoon to be wandering farther and 
farther down the darkening corridors o 
an ancient picture gallery. One of them, 
shivering slightly, said: ‘Rather spooky, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Do you believe in ghosts?’ countered 
the second. 

“*No,’ said the first speaker. ‘Do you?’ 

“*Yes,’ said the other—and vanished.” 

—The Haunted Omnibus, Ed. by 
Alexander Laing. 


A fly was walking with her daughter 
on the head of a man 
who was very bald 
“How things change, 
my dear,” she said. 
“When I was you 
age, this was only a 
footpath.” 
—Exchange. 


to the movies? 


wife.” 


“That’s a queer pai 
of stockings you have 
on, Pat—one red 
the other green.” 

“Yes, and I’ve got 
another pair like it at 
home.”—Grit. 
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A Creative Music Competition 
Is Now a Division of the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


$270 IN PRIZES 
For Original Compositions by High School Students 


Scholastic announces a competition in creative music composition for all 
undergraduate high school students as a division of the 1937 Scholastic 
Awards. Three prizes of $25, $15, and $5 will be awarded for the best 


original scores submitted for each of the following: 





. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original piano accompaniment. J 

. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompani- 
ment. 

. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. 

. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accompani- 
ment. 

. Composition for not more than five instruments (any instruments). 


Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures including prelude and 
postlude. All compositions must be legibly written in ink on music manu- 
script paper approximating 914 by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet music” 
forms of music manuscript paper sold in the music trades will conform to 
this requirement.) In classifications 1, 4, and 5, students may submit 
original lyrics (verse or words for the music) or they may set to music a 
published verse or poem. If the latter is preferred, the source must be given. 
Texts free of copyright restrictions are desirable, since printing of some 
compositions may later be considered. (Your local librarian can probably 
guide you on copyright matters.) 

In addition te the three cash prizes, there will be five honorable mentions 
without cash awards for each type of composition listed above. Judges will 
be selected by the committees listed below. The editors reserve the right 
to withhold cash prizes if no entries are deemed worthy of the awards by 
the judges. Announcement of winners will be made in the Student Achieve- 


ment Number, May 1, 1937. 


HONORARY COMMITTEE 


Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman, San 
Diego, California 


Mr. M. Claude Rosenberry, chief, 
Music Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 





Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, 
New York 

Mr. A. Walter Kramer, Galaxy Music 
Corp., New York, New York 


ACTIVE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Dr. Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 


Mr. Glenn Woods, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Dr. Russell V. Morgan, Directing Su- 
pervisor of Music, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
faculty, Graduate School, Western 
Reserve University 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CAUTION 


Be sure not to include music with work sub- 
mitted for the Art or Literary Division. The fol- 
lowing information must be given with each entry: 
Name of student, home address, school, age of 
student, name of teacher, classification entered. 
Music entries must be mailed flat to: 


Music Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLOSING DATE, MARCH 20, 1937 
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GOOD REASONS} 
why ROYAL 


is student America’s 


favorite PORTABLE! 
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ROYAL IS EASIER! ROYAL IS FASTER! ROYAL IS MORE COM- ROYAL IS MORE CON- ROYAL IS STURDIER! 
Only Royal has Touch Royal’s famous Accele- FORTABLE! Royal’s VENIENT! Everything is The Royal Portable is 
Control*. Only on a rating Typebar Action* Finger Comfort Keys* scientifically central- built for a lifetime of 
Royal can you instantly, increases your speed. fit the finger-tips! Non- ized*! You use each con- service. The mechanism © 
visibly match the key- Strike the keys of the glare, with white letters trol on a Royal instinc- is protected throughout* © 
tension to your own ex- Royal easily, naturally— on black, they minimize tively—even if you have by an exclusive method, 
act finger-pressure! the response is instant. eye-strain. never typed before! against dust and dirt. 
*These and many other amazing improvements add to your writing pleasure. 
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ft STUDENTS! You can’t beat a Royal Port- 
able! Perfect typing! Faster! Easier than 
} writing by hand! It’s your typewriter— 
handsome, modern! Designed, constructed 
to help you write well—quickly! 


Pt Using a Royal Portable is simplicity itself 
Because, for many of you, your new 
Royal will be your first typewriter! And 
it’s the sturdiest built of all portables .. . 
Because you'll use it for years to come! 


é BUY IT ON EASY 
‘ Choose now from three models, each com- PAYMENTS! 
7 
{ 


lete with a smart, all-weathe yi ase. 
plete wi as w r carrying case A small down pay- 


See these Royal Portables—try them at your ™e"t—and any 
Royal is yours to 
. use. Pay balance in 
3 coupon below. amounts as little as 
a The Royal Portable is made and guaranteed by the 75¢ to $1.25 a week, 

' world’s largest company devoted exclusively to the depending upon the P ‘ 
manufacture of typewriters. Factory: Hartford, Conn. model selected. The Royal Portable De Luxe—the portable with everything! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. d 
' Of}. Dept. S-220, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please tell me how ! can own a genuine Royal on ea 7 
payment terms. ( ) Quote tiberai trade-in allowance on 
ne Re Deca incite close eaate , . 

TREES CRINGE occccccsccscccesccccrscce Scceceesenes cooceneel 

7+1OUCH CONTROL |: a 
wih alae siti = 


nearest Royal dealer’s store. OR—use the 















Trade-mark for key-tension device 


